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WATCHMEN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Justice Over All 



A sight seen in London the other day—two men cleaning the statue of Justice above the 

dome of the Old Bailey 


HAS EVEREST BEEN 
CONQUERED? 

MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY 

What Thrilling Tale Lies 
Behind the Axe of Mallory ? 

THE MEN LOST IN THE CLOUDS 

When the Mount Everest Expedition 
was established on its upward journey 
at Camp Six Mr Wyn Harris and Mr 
Wager found between the camp and 
^the first step an ice-axe. - 

It belonged to George Mallory, and 
its discovery beneath the perilous 
summit of Everest lights up, like a 
lightning flash, the story of nine years 
;ago, /Indeed, it may be.said to throw a 
new and strange Tight on it, 

V Nine Years Ago 
On June 8, 1924, George Mallory and 
A. C. Irvine set out from Camp Six 
on their dash to the peak.At one 
o’clock on tiiat day N. E. Odell, another 
member of their expedition, saw them 
going steadily upward. The clouds were 
driving on to them. He saw them, as 
through a rift in the mist, only some 
’800 "feet from the summit. They went 
.painfully and slowly; yet, so it seemed to 
the watcher, like men assured bf success. 

' ' Then at this height of ’28,206 feet, 
the clouds shut them from view.. The 
.last seen of them was their dark, half¬ 
stopping figures against the mist. They 
went up into the clouds. They were 
iicver'secn again. < 

None knows their burial-place. No¬ 
thing is known yet except that Mount 
Everest is the monument of their 
heroic endeavour. But the ice-axe hints 
at a strange and wonderful possibility. 
It.belonged almost certainly to Mallory. 
It bears the name of its Swiss maker, 
and Mallory was in Switzerland just 
before joining the expedition. 

Where the Axe Was Found 

It |was found the other day where it 
had lain for nine years, at a height of 
27,000 feet. But that height is some 
1200 feet below the point where Odell 
saw the climbers for the last time. 
In that rarefied air, and on that difficult 
slope, the two would not have climbed 
that 1200 feet with only one ice-axc 
between them. Why should Mallory 
have dropped it there on the upward 
route ? There is no reason why he 
should do so, Hw did it come there ? 

Could it have been brought and 
dropped there by Mallory on a down¬ 
ward journey after Odell had seen them ? 
He saw the two men going upward with 
apparently no other thought than the 
determination to reach the summit. 
Another two hours and, if no accident 
befell, they should have traversed the 
remaining 800 feet and triumphed. 

If they had turned back when he 
saw them it is conjectured that they 
would, except for some accident, have 
reached Camp Six safely before nightfall. 


But if they went on and reached 
the top, then, owing to the increasing 
cloud and wind, night would have 
fallen before they could have got down 
again to Camp Six. 

It may be that they reached the 
dazzling height they sought, undeterred 
by the risk of losing their way on their 
return or by the lateness of the hour. 
They got back as far as the point on 
their path where the axe was found, 
but there, exhausted and bewildered, 
and enveloped in the darkness, the 
accident happened. 

The axe which marks its place may 
record also the fact that it befell not 
before but after Mount Everest had 
been conquered and the triumph won. 

We cannot tell. We may never know. 
Nothing but the discovery of the 
bodies of the two men, Mallory and 
Irvine, who perished nine years ago, 
could tell us exactly what happened, or 
how near they came to success, or how 
far they stopped short of it. But the 
ice-axe' makes us wonder. 


READY FOR BETTER DAYS 

Some people in the North are, getting 
ready for when the cotton clouds roll by. 

They have formed a Trust to buy up 
macliinery from mills that Jiavc had to 
close down temporarily, and in this"way 
will save the machinery from getting 
into the broker’s hands, being sold for 
a ridiculously small sum, and then 
shipped abroad, making it still easier for 
Lancashire’s competitors to undersell her. 

That the Rapid Mills Furnishing Trust 
meets a very real need is shown by 
this example. In 1928 a Hyde mill, 
which had been empty for some time, 
was bought by a new firm. This firm 
installed 60 new carding engines at /40 
each, carried on till 1930, and then 
collapsed. In 1931 a broker bought 
these practically new carding, engines 
for each and shipped them to Japan, 
where they were sold for double that sum. 

The Trust will retain such machinery, 
keeping it in good order and ready 
for use when the better days come. 


A PACT BETWEEN 
TWO TOWNS 

THE BRIGHTENING OF 
- BRISTOL 

A Week’s High Carnival on 
the Banks of the Avon 

FLOODLIT TOWERS AND 
10,000 FAIRY LlGHtS 

An agreement has becn'made between 
Bristol’and Brighton to aid each other 
in their spending. ' Brighton is to con¬ 
centrate on buying Bristol goods and 
Bristol is to holiday at Brighton. 

The illuminations of the cities of the 
Far East have paled before the brilliance 
which has emblazoned Bristol this week. 

Bristol has been celebrating its trade 
pact with Brighton and entertaining the 
civic fathers of that comparatively 
youthful town as only a city of her long 
traditions can. 

A Voice Down the Centuries 

To her docks in Elizabethan days, 
and even earlier, came argosies bringing 
the luxuries which transformed ! the 
homely, humdrum life of England into 
elegance, giving it a lighter and daintier 
touch. Sugar and spice, tobacco and 
tropical fruits from Indies East and West, 
it is of these things that Bristol speaks 
down the centuries, and many a Chinese 
lantern must her sailormcn have brought 
home across the world. • . ■ ’ 

It is, however, electricity and flood¬ 
lighting which have abolished night for a 
week at Bristol and revealed the white 
tower of the university in all its 
beauty. There were fairy lights—ten 
thousand sparkling jewels'on the trees 
of College Green, Clifton Suspension 
Bridge floating like a constellation 
high above the Avon, and Cabot’s Tower 
crowned with a ruby ball of fire. Pagodas 
and quaint bridges have transformed the 
lake in Bristol’s Zoological Gardens into 
an Eastern Paradise for nights of car¬ 
nival worthy of an emperor of China. 
Great Days 

Historical pageants remind the citizens 
of the two towns of the great days in 
which the Cabots set out to land on the 
mainland of America, and of the launch¬ 
ing of the Great Western, the first 
Transatlantic steamship. 

Brighton is to return the compliment 
with illuminations in September, 150 
years after the visit of the Prince of 
Wales from which its fame as a watering- 
place began; it was then but a village 
of . 3000 people. The Royal Pavilion at 
Brighton led England in the develop¬ 
ment of the Chinese lantern form of 
illumination, so that this kind of cele¬ 
bration is in keeping with its past. 

We wish happiness and prosperity 
to both these towns, hoping Brighton 
will enjoy the goods of Bristol which she 
has promised to buy; and that the people 
of Bristol will return invigorated by the' 
air of Brighton. 
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BETTING LAWS 


The Conference That Will 
Live in History 

WORLD AUTHORITY UNDER ONE ROOF 

King and Prime Minister on the 
Grave Condition of the World 

WILL THE 66 NATIONS GIVE NEW HEART AND HOPE TO MANKIND ? 


Report of the Commission 

PROPOSALS FOR DEALING 
WITH A GREAT EVIL 

The report of the Royal Commission 
on Betting has now been issued. 

The Commissioners, are bn the whole 
imanimous as to what the State should 
do without undue interference with 
liberty. ' Tliey draw a strong line 
Hetween what can be done in a private, 
personal .way. and what can be done 
publicly,. while they have framed their 
proposals, with a view to discouraging 
petting and the acquisition of fortunes 
•by chance. Irish Sweepstakes and big 
prizes from competitions are banned ; 
but it is hot proposed to make illegal 
betting between friends, raffles at 
bazaars, and whist drives at which 

• prizes are.small. 

; The Chief Suggestions 

■ Tha first part of the report deals with 
betting oh horses and dogs, both on and 
off the racecourse,. suggesting that a 
strict limit should be made to .the 
; number of days on which betting is 

• allowed on a track,.ioo days in a.^^ear 
being hinted at. Local authorities 
should have the power of forbidding 
betting on tracks in densely populated 
areas, where it might cause serious 
social mischief, and should fix the days 
bn which betting could take place. 

T'he Commissioners strongly oppose 
the suggestion that premises should be 
allowed to open at which men can make 
, and receive payments over a counter ; 
such a course, they point but, would lead 
to an increase of betting and would 
frequently cause disorder. They suggest, 
instead, the legalising of sending cash by 
-^bost,. or even the provision of special 
inetfer-bQxes,, closed during the actual 
' hours of racing, outside the premises of 
. bookmakers, all of whom must be 
licensed in future. No bookmakers should 
.be^ allowed to advertise or attract cus- 
.'to;rners by touting or by any display. 

. Forfeiture of Lottery Prizes 

■ ' The Commissioners are unanimous in 
I asking Tor the repeal of existing laws 
’ relating to .lotteries and the passing of 

a lavn;..prohibiting all lotteries' in this 
country, whether promoted here or 
•abroad.; All advertising, selling ticket.s, 
Of publishing information in connection 
.•with any lottery should be punishable, 
they say, arrd any money, passing as a 
.contribution or a prize should be forfeit 
to the State. . - ^ 

Competitions should be illegal, in the 
cas6 of forecasting results of sporting 
events. In other competitions the 
organisers should not be allowed to 
: receive money or more than one coupon 
.from the. same, person and not give a 
higher prize than. £ioo, except in 
competitions involving skill, 

A FISH TO THE RESCUE 
;; Extraordinary Story 

- It sounds'a fishy, tail—but it is true. . 

The .steamer Admiral (342 tons) 
arrived at Wicklow, laden with coal, but 
ran aground near the harbour. 

. .. Her hold began To fill with water. 
-The pumps were set to work, and the 
coal was" hurriedly unloaded. ' 

Some hours went by, and there was 
no wa-ter in the hold. The leak had 
mended itself. But how ? 

It took a ship’s surveyor, to discover 
a largo fish’s tail, wriggling," tvhere there 
^had been a hole in the ship’s bottom. 
The tail was cemented in, and the 
Admiral returned to Liverpool for the 
purpose of repairs. , . ’ 

The story is vouched for by Messts 
Monroe of Brunswick Street, Liverpool, 
who own the Admiral and' are grateful 
to the obliging fish which saved her. 


T he 66 nations are facing the problem 
of how to get the world straight 
again, and the immediate future of all 
mankind will be largely determined by 
the decisions at South Kensington, 
Thirty Prime Ministers and Foreign ; 
Ministers, a King, a President, and* a 
Vice-President were at the opening of 
this solemn gathering, at which the King 
welcomed the delegates in these historic 
words : 

At this time of widespread economic 
distress it is with a feeling of deep respon¬ 
sibility that I welcome you to this country, 

I believe this to be the first time in 
history that any Sovereign has presided at 
the opening of a Conference of all the 
nations of the world. I wish to express my 
satisfaction that such a gathering has been 
possible, and my confidence that this 
common endeavour will lead to beneficial 
results. 

I fully recognise the magnitude of the 
task of this Conference, but there is evidence 
of a real desire to reach agreement which 
gives me hope. All nations are suffering 
from a common ill. * This is shown only too 
clearly by the rise in the figures of un¬ 
employment. The meaning of these figures 
in terms of human suffering has been my 
constant concern in recent years, as it has 
been the concern of every one of you here 
today upon whom the responsibility of 
Government has rested. 

In the face of a crisis which all realise 
and acknowledge I appeal to you all to 
cooperate for the sake of the ultimate good 
of the whole world. ‘ 

: It cannot be beyond the power of man 
so to use the vast resources of the world 
as to ensure the material progress of 
civilisation. No diminution in those 
resources has taken place. On the con- 
trary, discovery, invention, and organisa¬ 
tion have multiplied -their possibilities to 
such an extent that abundance of produc-. 
tion has itself created new problems; andj 
together with this amazing material pro-' 
gress there has come a new recognition of 
the interdependence of nations and of the ; 
value of collaboration between them. Now 
is the opportunity to harness this new 
consciousness of common interests to the 
service of mankind. 

In the firm belief that mutual consultation 
is the first step toward right action I 
inaugurate this Conference. I shall follow 
your deliberations with the closest interest 
and attention ; and I pray that the results 
of your labours will set the world once more 
on the path of, prosperity and ordered 
progress. 

The King’s speech was flashed across 
the world by wireless, so that millions 


J USTICE with her sword and scales 
stands high above the Old Bailey, 
June sunshine settles on her brow, 
where not long ago the rains of winter 
fell, but neither the one nor the other 
would make the rolling tide of Londoners 
look up at her. ' 

They take her presence for granted, 
as surely as they know that in the 
courts below Justice shall be done. 

One thing only rouses them from their 
indifference.' Tt is the sight of Justice’s 
spring-cleaning, which we show being 
done in one of our pictures this week. 
Then, when they see a ladder bound to 


heard it to The uttermost parts of the 
Earth. It must have been thrilling to 
the 30 Prime Ministers and Foreign 
.Secretaries sitting listening to The King 
to remember, that at home in their far 
countries their own people were listening 
too. Following the King came our Prime 
Minister, whose solemn warning will not 
be forgotten, / 

There is a greater authority gathered in 
this hall today than perhaps has ever been 
brought under one roof in the whole world's 
history, said Mr MacDonald. 

The economic life of the world has for 
years been declining, has closed iactories,' 
limited employment, reduced standards, of 
living, brought some States to the verge of 
bankruptcy and inflicted upon others 
budgets that cannot be balanced. 

The machinery of international commerce 
upon which the prosperity of nations 
depends has been steadily slowed up. The; 
markets are there and the labour to supply 
them is there ; but the labour is not 
employed and the markets are not Tilled. 

All the machinery of prosperity is at our 
disposal, but it is slowing down. It is not, 
working. 

This cannot go, on. The world is being 
driven into a state of things which may well 
bring it face to face once again with a time 
in which life revolts against hardship. 

It will not be possible to make substantial 
progress by piecemeal methods. A policy 
of nibbling will not solve this crisis. 

If we have come to deliberate and decide 
as if our respective nations were isolated: 
units in the world then we shall fail, and the 
world which looks upon us today with 
expectation will have to drain the bitter cup 
of disappointment. 

If we have come knowing that permanent 
good is dependent on our determination to 
cooperate in coming to agreements which 
will make the renewal of prosperity possible 
then we shall succeed, and the'expectations 
of the world will be justified. We must not 
fail. Let the world know that we can show 
decision and give leadership. 

Let this London Conference put new 
heart and new confidence into the world, 
and let it mark the end of years of un¬ 
certainties. 

Let us see to it that before we depart 
we shall have revived hope, energy, and 
spirit. For these the world waits and it is 
in our power to provide them. 

And nowThe world waits to see what 
comes of one more Conference, one more 
of those long talkings of which the 
peoples are getting impatient, and. of 
which they wish to hear the end. We 
live in deeds, not words, said one of bur 
poets, and it behoves our politicians to 
heed this warning. ; 


her imperial brow, • and a workman 
standing in one scale while another 
cleans her shining sword,. they realise 
that Justice is great and, like Truth, 
will prevail. 

The bucket of water slung on one 
strong arm enforces the lesson. It is 
the symbol that the hands of Justice 
must be clean. But, even if none of 
these reflections occurs to most of the 
passing crowds, of Ludgate Hill and 
Newgate, there are few of them who do 
not look up with a glow of pleasure at 
the sight. In their London are so many 
interesting: things to see every day. 


The Men To whom London looks up 


reserveo. 


June 24, 1938 

THE FOUR^OWER PACT 

ONE MORE PROMISE 
OF PEACE 

European Rivals To Settle 
Differences by Conference 

GERMANY’S WISE DECISION 

, , The Four-Power Pact, or the Agree¬ 
ment of Understanding and Cooperation, 
has been agreed to by the Governments 
concerned and initialled at Rome, by 
Signor Mussolmi and representatives of 
France/ Germany, and this country. ‘ 

This hew pact between the most 
powerful countries in the League repeats 
once again the resolve on the part of 
each to maintain peace and to cooperate 
in finding solutions for their mutual 
problems as they arise. 

Assurances of GoodwUl 

There is a great moral value in the 
repetition of these international assur¬ 
ances of goodwill, as they endorse the 
efforts of ^ the peace' parties in each 
State against those who are always 
advocating ; force as The solution' of 
differences. This pact has been reached 
at a time when the war clouds had begun 
to darken the horizbn again, and great 
credit must be given to Signor Mussolini 
who proposed it, and to the rulers of 
the pther three nations who have con¬ 
sented to its terms. By assenting to it 
Herr Hitler has definitely decided that 
Germany is to pursue a path of peace, 
and ‘ associates himself with the good 
work of'his great predecessor Herr 
Stresemann. • 

The Four Powers declare that they 
are convinced that the disquiet in The 
world can oiily be . allayed by^ the 
strengthening ' of the' bonds between 
them so that peace can; prcy<ViL;Jn 
Europe, and they express their aiVxiety 
to giye full effect to all the provisions 
■of the Covenant of the League. 

What the Powers Agree To • 

The Articles themselves'arb brief and 
to the point, the Four Powers agreeing 
to consult together on all questiohsi to 
work for peace within the framework of 
the League, to make every effort * to 
ensure the success of the Disarmanient 
Conference, ; and to consult, for the 
economic restoration of Europe. The 
agreement is to last for ten years, or 
perhaps. indefinitely. 

/ There are many problems of foreign 
policy in wdiich the signatories. of this 
Pact have not been seeing eye to eye, 
such as questions affecting the Revision 
of the Peace Treaty ; and as the Foreign 
Ministers of the four countries will have 
periodical meetings, many of these 
problems will probably now be solved 
by ordinary goodwill. 

Things said 

A nasty untidy habit for which there 
is no excuse. 

Hampshire magistrate to a litter lout 

I could work anywhere, even at the 
North Pole, if I were left alone. 

Professor Einstein 

Now that the need is so miich greater, 
how seldom are almshouses builf ! ^ 

Miss Elyn Walshe 

Seventy-five, per cent of the popula¬ 
tion never cross the Threshold of qur 
churches. President of Baptist Union; 

; Is anyone fool enough to believe.'we 
shall get out of our difficulties by return¬ 
ing to the warfare that caused them ? 

, , • . Mr Vernon Bartlett 

There-are more slaves in .the 'world 
today than were freed by' the British 
Parlianient-and'the American Senafc; 

Lady-Simon 

Science <?annot provide a faith for the 
modern world ; it is useless unless we 
have a faith that can. use iL ’,.; 

Bishop of Chichester 
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Russian Wolfhounds • Palestine in London • The Windjammer 



Exercise. &y the Sea—These borzois or Russian wolfhounds are being taken for exercise on the sands at Freshf)eld| near Liverpool. 
Dogs of this breed are notable for their beauty, though every dog-owner will know at least one dog that Is more beautiful. 



Palestine in London—This representation of a scene in the Holy Land was in the Setting Saits—Sailors are here seen at work on the Herzogin Cecile, the Finnish 

Anglo-Palestlne Exhibition lately held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington,' barque which recently made the voyage from Australia to the Thames In 115 days. 
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DELAYED DELIVERY 

Reindeer Two Years Late 


The Childrens Newspaper 


June 24, 1933 


Peace and the Aeroplane MARTIN KUN KUNTHY 

Is Flying a Friend or Enemy to Mankind? A Bricklayer’s Romance 


, CANADA’S GREAT EXPERIMENT 
■ TO BEGIN :^TLAST ; ’. 

The great herd of reindeer Cana(jia is 
j importing to take the "place of the 
; vanishing caribou to feed, clothe, and 
house the Eskimos of the Far North is 
^' two years overdue but still on its way. 

I It is now pasturing on the Blow; River, 
i and on account of the unsteady legs 
i of the young fawns it cannot resume its 
1 trek until some. time in October. 

1 Then it will have lOo miles more to 
i go to reach the Mackenzie reserve, its. 
j future home. This lies east of the 

• Mackenzie River delta, and covers 
5000 square miles. 

If there are no mishaps they should 
■ arrive this winter. 

\ The Lomen Reindeer' Company of 
^ Seattle sold 3000 specially selected 
[ reindeer from the Kotzebue Sound 
I in Alaska to the Canadian Government^ 
I in May, 1929, at ;^i2 a head. 

^ Airmen and Dogs 

I The task of delivery has been enor“ 

\ moiis. A Lhpp, Andrew Bahr, was put 
' in charge. To help him he had nine 
' others, Lapps and Eskimos, some with 

• their wives and families. Sheep dogs 
: were brought from Montana to help, 
r Airplane pilots went over the course to 
- select the best route. 

: Storms came up; wolves ravaged 

the herd; and they lost their way. 

The herders took 50 sleds with them 
loaded with food and drawn by reindeer, 

' but they were obliged to slaughter some 
of the herd for food during their journey. 
There has been only one accident to the 
humans, but a sad one, an Eskimo baby 
being lost under a snow-drift. 

The party has only been able to make 
progress during the winters, for every 
March the herders have to seek out 
spring pasturage and allow the herds to 
rest during the fawning season. 

As they travel the reindeer paw up 
.the snow with their hoofs to feed on 
the greenish-white lichens beneath. 
This means that the pace must be slow. 

, In 1926 the Canadian Government 
asked two experienced botanists from 
Greenland, Mr A. E, Porsild and his 
brother Mr R. T. Porsild, to explore 
the. northern part of Canada and find 
the best region for raising reindeer. They 
spent two. and a half years on this 
task and travelled over 15,000 miles on 
snow-shoes with dog-teams. 

Supplies For the Eskimos 

The brothers Porsild will be at the 
Mackenzie reservation to introduce the 
reindeer to their new Eskimo owners. 
Three of the Lapp herders will also 
remain with the herd to teach the 
natives how to handle the animals. 

It is expected that the herds will 
increase rapidly once they are settled 
in their new territory. They should 
supply milk, meat, hides, and horn for 
the Eskimos and thus put an end to the 
tragic state of affairs Mr Olaus Murie 
describes as following the indiscriminate 
hunting of the caribou. 

The ten Lapp and Eskimo herdsmen 
headed by Andrew Bahr are heroes. 
But they do not suspect it. As they see 
it they are simply doing a job of work 
that is taking two summers longer than 
they thought it would. ’ > 

THIS MAD WORLD 

There is not a bank Which is not at 
its wit’s end to know'^vhat to do with 
its money, yet millions have hardly 
sufficient to buy the necessaries of life. 

Genius and science in the production 
of machinery are being used to destroy 
mankind instead of lightening its labours. 

•Mr w: J. Setchell 


By F. HANDLEY PAQE 


.. It is M long time since Wilbur Wright said to us that he did not ^ expect an 
aeroplane ever to carry more than one or two people ; and very soon after that 
Mr Handley Page was taking us up over London in the first plane that ever 
carried a big party {five were 40)., • . . 

Since then the Handley Page machines have flown all over the worlds and so 
great an authority has the right to any pulpit he may choose on the text as to 
tvheiher Flying is good or bad, safe or dangerous. We therefore give this space 
to Mr Page to reply to the suggestion that Flying is a menace to Peace. 


W HO is not thrilled by reading of 
the record flights of these days ? 
It is like listening to the tales of the 
old sea voyages with gales and wrecks 
to be braved and pirates to be fought. 

Yet flying seems to be in hot water, 
for we hear of “ the menace from the 
air,” of the danger that death and 
destruction will be rained down from 
aeroplanes on men, women, and chil¬ 
dren ; and from this dread there arises 
in the minds'of many thoughtful people 
the question whether this new and 
splendid way of travel. should not be 
abolished and that back we should go 
to the good old days of road, train, or 
sea transport. 

An Unshaken Faith 

We who were beginning to build 
aeroplanes before the war did not think 
of them as instruments of destruction. 
Wc believed they would provide a new 
means of communicatipn and transport 
which would lead countries to know one 
another better and preserve peace. 
That belief is not shaken by any of the 
lurid statements against • the flying- 
machine which one often reads. 

Little more than 23 years ago Louis 
Bleriot flew across the English Channel 
and astonished the world. Now every 
day sees the flight between London and 
Continental air stations of many air 
liners, some carrying 38 passengers. 

Last year nearly 42,000 people tra¬ 
velled in Imperial Airways liners. Every 
part of the world has been flown over. 
Australia has been brought by two great 
pilots within less than nine days of 
England ; soon we may have a regular 
service halving the time for a letter 
from London to Sydney. Cape Town is 
reached in ii days from London. At a 
bound the whole of Central Africa has 
been placed weeks nearer Europe. 
Trunk .air lines cross the length and 
breadth of North and South America, 
They stretch east from Europe to China. 
In Europe alone 140 air stations may be 
reached in one or two days. 

Breaking Down the Barriers 

Now the existence of these airways 
must tend to break down , national 
barriers and encourage friendliness. 
Men and women who fly do not wish 
their progress, to be hampered by 
restrictions and regulations, by the need 
to sign documents and produce pass¬ 
ports covered with visas inscribed in 
many different colours. They wish to 
go where they please without hindrance, 
so long as they conform to reasonable 
laws and do not interfere with people. 

Nobody is more truly international in 
spirit than the air pilot. At any of the 
big air stations you will find men who 
belong to a great and growing brother¬ 
hood of the air, men who are impatient 
of narrow ideas and wish to see flying 
freed from its chains. 

True it is that any kind of flying 
machine may be used for military pur¬ 
poses. In the war ocean liners were 
employed to carry troops. Some were 
equipped with guns and set to work as 
auxiliary cruisers. Motor-cars were 
armoured and fitted with guns. Trains, 
many running on railways actually laid 
down along routes where they would be 
useful in war, carried troops. 

The proposal to abolish military and 
naval aeroplanes has brought Govern¬ 
ments face to face with the problem of 
civil aircraft, and the curious' thing is 
that once military aeroplanes are done 
away with every economical and pri¬ 
vately owned aeroplane could be used 
for war to a much greater extent. 
Many people seem to think that the 


greatest danger lies in the large air 
liners, and suggest that - the public 
subsidies, which to a * large extent 
enable the airways to run, should be 
abolished.' Now we in this country 
would like to see most other nations 
reduce their subsidies to a level com¬ 
parable with ours. There is no doubt 
that seVeral European nations, where 
the subsidies may be as much as 80 per 
cent of the total revenue of the air lines, 
have adopted this seemingly extravagant 
policy because they think of airways 
as part of a military organisation. 

The British Airways 

But that is not true of British com¬ 
mercial aviation. In this .country the 
only standards in considering the design 
of air liners or in planning new airways 
are. commercial standards. Military 
ideas do not enter into it, and the result 
is that the regular air transport services 
of this country are nearer paying their 
way without a subsidy than those of any 
other land. Probably Imperial Airways 
could already operate their London- 
Paris services without any financial help 
from the Government. 

The truth is that the big air liner is 
not a serious potential danger. It 
cannot be altered for war use half so 
easily as any of the hundreds of pri¬ 
vately-owned small aeroplanes. The 
modern big British liner would need the 
most drastic alterations. The roomy 
hull, with its comfortable saloon cabins, 
would need to be changed completely 
before devices could be fitted for aiming 
bombs and working guns. Even then 
one or two light aeroplanes carrying 
guns might be depended on to shoot the 
big planes down. The chief difference 
in design between big military and civil 
planes, apart from the fact that military 
machines are able to climb to much 
greater heights,' is that the military 
plane is fitted to defend itself against 
attack and the civil plane is not; and the 
need to provide the military machine 
with this means of defence affects nearly 
every detail of design. 

A Practical Opportunity 

Here, I think, we get near to a 
practical way of ridding the world of 
the menace of the civil aeroplane. 
Let us free air travel of the thousands of 
unnecessary restrictions which hamper 
it. Let us, perhaps, restrict subsidies 
in such a way that purely business con¬ 
siderations shall control the operation of 
any air line. Let us give free play to 
the skill of our designers, so that they 
may produce aeroplanes able to run 
the airways on a profitable basis without 
any subsidy. We are not far from 
reaching that point even now. 

If such a policy be adopted we must 
inevitably arrive at a commercial 
aeroplane which is a highly . efficient 
carrier of passengers, mails, or goods, 
but is very little us6 in war. A motor¬ 
car has little in common with a tank, 
and an ocean liner makes a very poor 
warship, yet only eighty years ago the 
Admiralty entered into a contract for the 
supply of Transatlantic liners which 
should be so built that they might 
carry big guns and be adaptable for war. 
But since then the free development of 
the ocean liner has made warships and 
ocean liners as different as they well 
could be. An exactly similar course of. 
events will be rioted in aviation, once 
we are given a real freedom of the air. 

Never has mankind abandoned a new 
invention because of, the fear that it 
niight be harmfully, used. Mining, road 
building, and railway construction use 
explosives | similar, to. those which fill 
shells.. The .physician and the surgeon 


A NEW SOCIETY COMES 
' INTO THE WORLD 

Some time ago Martin Kun Kunthy, 
a young Hungarian bricklayer^ was none 
too busily at work on a house. j 

On the soft mortar he had just be6a 
laying along a line of bricks he, began to 
trace some figures, and was soon deeply 
absorbed in a mathematical problem. ; 

He did not know he was being 
Watched. A passer-by, happening to 
be interested- in mathematics and 
.wondering what sum this unusual kind 
of bricklayer could be working out 
spoke to him. » 

Cardboard Sextant. j 

The boy told him of his great interest 
in astronomy and mathematics and 
explained how he had made a sextant 
of cardboard with which he studied the 
sky every night. His knowledge ‘of 
arithmetic was all the more surprising 
because he had only studied in two 
elementary classes during his short time 
at school. But he had made good use 
of the four basic rules of arithmetic. lii 
his crude way l^e had calculated the 
distance between the Earth and the 
Mopn, and his results were the same as 
those of the learned astronomers. ' i 

So much was the stranger interested 
in what this son of a poor shepherd had 
to tell him that he sent him to see a 
distinguished mathematician, .who was 
astonished at the boy’s intelligence, for 
he worked out complicated calculations 
as if they were claild’s play. i. 

“ The boy is a mathematical genius,” 
he declared, and whehT Martin was sent 
to be examined by some wise men of 
Budapest they were unanimous in this 
opinion. 

But what was to be done so that the 
penniless boy, who had had only a 
smattering of education, might develop 
his talent ? 

Martin's Education 

Then something happened in this 
story of real life which puts fiction into 
the shade and shows that sympathy 
and understanding are not disappearing 
from the world, however materialistic 
may be the. present age. Several men 
belonging to the nbne-too-rich middle 
class joined together and formed a 
society which they called The Parents 
of Martin Kun Kunthy: Each agreed 
to give a monthly contribution so that 
the young bricklayer might be educated. 

The result is that Martin is how at a 
grammar school, and the Hungarian 
Ministry of Public Instruction has taken 
over his education. He is coached by 
distinguished professors and passes one 
examination after another. By the end 
of this year he should be ready to go 
to the university, where he will give 
his whole time to the study of mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy. 

Continued from the previous column 
use chemicals and drugs which might 
readily be used to incapacitate and 
destroy. Our clothes are dyed with 
chemicals closely related to the deadliest 
poisons. The flying-machine* has its 
dark side, its possible use in time of 
war; but we can try to minimise that 
danger and to bring about a better and 
friendlier spirit between’ the nations 
which will forbid recourse to arms. 

Trying to smash flying can do no per¬ 
manent good; it might be disastrous to 
the future of our Empire; and those who 
call for the abolition of flying are uttering 
a despairing cry against the true interests 
of peace. Fortunately, no.nian can put 
back the clock; the flying-machine is 
certain to play ever a larger part in the 
life of nations. It can do more than 
any other instrument to bring the 
nations to a better understanding* 
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Picture-News AND Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



SMUGGLING WOLF PELTS 
Ontario, trying to be rid of 
wolves, has been paying £5 for 
each pelt, but smugglers have 
been bringing in pelts from 
Quebec and Manitoba, so the 
bounty has been reduced. 
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ICELAND; 


NESTING TIME 
U is now nesting 
time in Greenland and 
Iceland for the Great 
Northern Diver, an inter¬ 
esting bird which never 
goes far from water and 
walks with difficulty. 


ATLANTIC 



WATER FOR ATHENS 
A new dam built at Marathon, 
where the Athenians de/cated 
the Persians about 24 centuries 
ago, gives Athens a new water 
supply in place of its 1800-year- 
old system. 


BABY SEAL.« 

Seal pups are now appearing 
on the Pribilov Islands. They 
are black when bom but within 
a few weeks they have fresh 
coats of grey fur. 


’Alithinthilbelt 
IheSun 1$ pvflrbaa;! 
atnoonthisweek 


Harvesting in June 

Wheat. United States, Spain, Italy,.Southern 
France, and Turkey. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West Indies, 
India, and Japan. 

Barley. Tunis. Strawberries. England,- 
Cinnamon. Mauritius, South India, Ceylon, and 
Java. Mat6. South America. Coffee. Brazil. 


WAR ON EEPHANTS 
Owing to great damage 
caused by elephants to 
native plantations in 
Uganda the Government 
employed six white 
hunters to reduce their 
numbers and in six 
months they killed 500. 


LIME FRUIT HARVEST 
In the West Indies the picking 
of limes is now taking place. 
The production of limes, from 
which a popular cordial is made, 
Dominica’s chief industry. 



TANGANYIKA TEA 
The question of a tea-growing 
industry for Tanganyika has 
been examined and an expert 
declares that it should be possible 
for an area up to 50,000 acres 
to be developed. 


A BUSH MYSTERY . 
Some stone ruins found in the 
bush about 70 miles north-west 
of Birdsville in Queensland are 
believed to be relics of an 
unknown people of long ago. 


WONDERFUL WILTON 
One of the Historic Homes 
of England 

All lovers of the beautiful in Nature 
and .Art will soon be going or wishing 
they were going to historic Wilton 
House, hear Salisbury, for its exhibition 
and the opening of its lovely gardens. 

. In these gardens is the famous avenue 
of trees in which Sir Philip Sidney sat 
when composing the first part of his 
Arcadia, which he dedicated to his most 
deare and most worthy to be called most 
dearc ladyc 'and sister, Mary Countess of 
Pembrqjce,; and among the exhibits will 
be a lock of hair which Queen Elizabeth 
gave him and the manuscript of a poem 
he addressed to her. 

. Wilton has an even greater tradition 
than this, for in its great hall Shake¬ 
speare, who was familiar with the 
Arcadia, is believed to have acted in 
As You Like It, on the occasion of its 
first performance before James the 
First;' while many still hold that the 
mysterious Mr W. H. of the Sonnets was 
the William Herbert who thrice enter¬ 
tained James the First at Wilton House. 

Another visitor here was Charles the 
First, whose travelling library of 60 
miniature volumes will be shown. The 
exhibition, which is to be open from 
June 26 till July i, will include old 
needlework, the earliest known English 
lace sampler, silver, jewellery, glass, 
china; pictures, and antiques from six 
counties, selected for their beauty and 
their historic associations; and there 
will be a historical play and a pageant 
of living jewels. 

Defoe, describing Wilton House and 
its artistic, treasures 200 years ago, 
wrote: One cannot be said to have 

seen any^thing that a man of curiosity 
would think worth seeing in this county 
and not have been at Wilton House.*’, 

. And what Defoe wrote 200 years ago 
is largely true today. 


WHAT TWO MAORIES SAW 
History in a Lifetime 

Two very old Maori men who,saw the 
first Governor of New Zealand land at 
Auckland were present at a ceremony 
the other day to celebrate the 92nd 
anniversary of the Governor's arrival. 

That is another reminder of how young 
the Dominions of the Empire are. -A 
long lifetime spans the period between 
the beginning of British rule in New 
Zealand and our own times. 

It was on March 14, 1841, that 
Governor Hobson landed at the Maori 
village of Orakei on the shores of the 
Waitemata Harbour. Two miles from 
the village lie found a place with deep 
water close in shore, which he chose as 
the site of the new capital of the colony. 
He called it Auckland in honour- of 
Lord Auckland, to whom he was grateful 
for a kindness. , 

. Of the two Maorics who saw Governor 
Hobson land one is now 99 and one 92, 
the younger one’s uncle being the Chief 
who welcomed the Governor before a 
gathering of 1000 Maoris. These old 
men have lived through 92 years of 
wonderful progress in New Zealand. 
They have seen Auckland grow from the 
tiny settlement that Governor Hobson 
founded to one of the largest seaport 
cities of the Empire. 

THE WHISTLE THAT WOULD 
• NOT STOP 

An engine-driver who has just retired after 
45 years on the LM.S. tells this story of a 
run he will always remember from Manchester 
to Euston. 

As we approached Eugby I opened 
the'whistle to give the usual warning. 
The whistle jarnmed, and we tore 
through the countryside with the' whistle 
screaming, it being impossible to stop it. 
We had to pull up specially at Rugby, 
and as the whistle still would not stop 
we had to take our engine off and get 
another one some twenty years old. , 


OLD DELABOLE 
Nonstop For 400 Years 

The quarries of the famous Old 
Delabole Slate Company to which we 
referred last week are attracting thou¬ 
sands of people visiting Cornwall this 
year, and it is good news in these dark 
days to hear that they are, flourishing. 

As wc explained last week, it is not 
true that the quarries closed down last 
year ; in fact, with the exception of a 
few days’ stoppage during the General 
Strike of 1926; they have been worked 
continuously for over four centuries. 
Between 300 and 400 men work to 
produce Old Delabole roofing slates and 
their by-products, for which there is a 
good demand, the slates being found on 
roofs from Land’s'End almost to John 
o’Groats. 


TWO WAGTAILS 

Whence do they come, and whither 
do ^they go ? 

A pair of wagtails have again arrived, 
true to time, on the lawn of an old-world 
garden 600 feet up at the north end 6f 
the Cotswold Hills. ' 

They were first seen ten years ago, 
and every following year the handsome 
cock and sober-clad hen have appeared 
in the early hours of some lovely May 
morning to run about the lawn in search 
of bi'eakfast and then vanish again by 
nine o’clock. 

Sometimes 'it has been for three suc¬ 
cessive mornings,' sometimes for two; 
this time for only one. 

. For miles around there is no water or 
marsh. That they are on migration is 
evident; but how is the route communi¬ 
cated from parents to. young ? It is 
evident that the choice of this particular 
lawn, in the heart of the country, in a 
tiny hamlet eight miles from a station, is 
a long family tradition. For the re¬ 
maining days of the year no wagtails 
are ever seen. 


WOMEN WORKERS OF 
GERMANY 

A Problem Being Faced 

The German Government is taking 
drastic control of the cohditiohs ‘ of 
employment of German women, ' 

It is held that far top many German 
married women are at work when they 
have husbands who are in paid employ¬ 
ment. Steps are being taken to dis¬ 
charge all such working wives, to make 
room for others who want work. ‘ 

Steps are also being taken to prevent 
women from taking men’s work. Women 
are to be encouraged to become domestic 
servants rather than factory workers. 
It is held that if their families have the 
means to maintain them they ought not 
to go out to work at a time when there 
are so many unemployed. The employ¬ 
ment of domestic servants is to be en¬ 
couraged by making allowance in the 
taxes of those who employ them. 
Marriage is to be encouraged by the 
grant of special dowries to young women. 

The general object of these and other 
steps is to discourage women from 
swelling the number of the unemployed 
and from preventing men from doing 
their accustomed work. . . • 

MERTON’S BELLS 

Those among C.N. readers who have 
had the good fortune to view any or all 
of. the colleges of Oxford University 
will be interested to learn of a remark¬ 
able thing which has been brought to 
pass in connection with one of the oldest 
of these, Merton College. . 

We understand that the bells of 
Merton, which date frorh the thirteenth 
century and are thus among our oldest, 
have been set as part, of a modern clock 
facing on to, the . quadrangle nearly a 
hundred yards away. 

. By clever wiring the bells have been 
connected sp, that they chime the 
quartern and,hours recorded on the five- 
feet dial of the clock; which is worked 
by an electrical impulse from a master 
cluOk in the porter’s lodge. 
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Watchmen, What of 
the Night ? 

lyrANY times the world was 
warned of the doom of 
the Great War coming on.. Many 
times the world refused to listen. 

Once again the world has been 
warned of the doom impending 
if it does not change its course, 
and once again all common 
folk are wondering if the Govern¬ 
ments will listen. 

It seems to us worth while to 
print just now lines from three 
sonnets written by one of the 
proudest poets of his day and of 
our generation, William Watson. 

Forty years ago he wrote these 
solemn words to the Armed Camp 
of Europe over which the shadow 
of war was hovering : 

Under this shade of crimson wings abhorred 
That never wholly leaves the sky serene... 
Sadly the blast of Thy tremendous word, 
Whatever its mystic purport may have been, 
Echoes across the ages, Nazarene: 

Not to drin^ peace Mine errand^ hnt a sxvord. 
For lo, Thy world uprises and lies down 
In armour, and its Peace is War, .. 

War without triumph, without glorious fall; 
War that sits smiling, with the eyes of Cain. 

In his second sonnet the poet, 
reminding us that the Plague, 
when driven to earth, lingered 
in hovels till the Fire swept it 
clean, wrote these prophetic 
words : 

In Europe live the dregs of Plague today, 
Dregs of full many an ancient plague and 
dire, 

Old wrongs, old lies of ages blind and cruel. 
What if alone the world war’s world-wide 
fire 

Can purge the ambushed pestilence away ? 
‘ Yet woe to him that idly lights the fuel 1 

And then : 

A moment’s fantasy, the vision came 
Of Europe dipped in fiery death, and so 
Mounting re-born, with vestal limbs aglow, 
Splendid and fragrant from her bath of 
flame. 

It fleeted; and a phantom without name, 
Sightless, dismembered, terrible, said : ‘‘ Lo, 
I am that ravished Europe men shall know 
After the morn of blood and night of shame.” 
The spectre passed and I beheld alone 
The Europe of the present, as she stands, 
Powerless from terror of her own vast power, 
Neath novel stars, beside a brink unknown j 
And round her the sad kings, with sleepless 
hands. 

Piling the fagots, hour by doomful hour. 

Twenty years passed by and 
the fagots burst in flame ; the 
Great War was on the world, 
with ten million corpses of brave 
men in its. foul grip, and a 
bankrupt world in anguish. 

Twenty more years have gone, 
and still the clouds are hovering 
over us. We beg the World 
Conference to read these words 
before their talking ends in 
doing nothing. They were 
written forty years ago, and in 
the midst of these forty years 
stands the spectre of the War 
. with its Ten Million Dead. . 

Watchmen of Sovtih Kensington^ 
What of the Night ? 


Bad News 

'piiE C.N, is delighted, that an 
Underground poster should in¬ 
vite us down to Philip Sidney’s home 
at Penshurst, but it is a pity that the 
poster cannot spell our hero’s name. 

There are so many lapses from 
English in England that it is sad to see 
the Underground in such bad company. 

The Man to Ask * 

a school in Scotland is an eight 
: year-old boy who is already a 
man. We have his word for it. ‘ 

We have more than that. We have 
only just heard that something more 
than a year ago he was in Epsom 
Cottage Hospital struggling for his 
life. He had survived two operations 
after an attack of bronchial pneumonia 
and was still desperately ill and weak. 
Yet a third operation was necessary 
if he was to live. Could he survive it ? 

The surgeon standing near his bed 
with the.nurse was in doubt. “Do 
you think he will stand another? “ 
he asked in a very low voice.' It was 
not so low that the boy did not hear. 
He turned his head. “Don’t ask 
her,’’ he said ; “ I’m the man to ask.“ 
And so he was. He did stand it, and 
he got over it, and we should like to 
learn some day the sort of man he 
proves himself. He will be a brave one. 
@ 

The Small Things 

^ MILLION times it has been said 
that the small things count. 

We have been thinking of Cassello 
Chilcott, an Essex gipsy who died 
ninety years ago and lies in Cogges- 
hall, and we have been thinking of her 
simply because her mother gave her 
that lovely name. 

And wandering about in Somerset 
another day we came upon another 
gipsy’s tomb in a small churchyard: 

Here lie /, Merrily Joules, 
Beauty bright. 

We can almost sec two gipsies sit¬ 
ting together by their little stick fire 
and hear one of them saying that that 
is what he would put on her stone when 
she went on ; and we can almost hear 
the other one say that he must not 
forget to add 

Who left Isaac Joules, 

Her heart's delighi 
In any case it is the small things 
that count, for here we are after a 
hundred years talking of these gipsies. 

The Paths Of Glory 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth 
e’er gave. 

Await alike the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Thomas Gray ' 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these My brethren ye have 
done it unto Me. jesus ^ 


British Bombs 

■yiiE C.N, refuses to believe that 
any British Government could 
ever hold up Disarmament on the 
barbarous plea of the right to bomb 
Arabs or Afghans or anybody else. 
It is an infamous disservice to Flying 
to suggest it, and could only increase 
the horror aroused by the thought of 
what is called the Menace of the Air. 

Concerning onr own views on the 
Air Menace in war we have received 
a reply for which we are glad to find 
room in another column from the 
famous pioneer of the aeroplane, 
Mr Handley Page, whose faith in the 
aeroplane as a factor of peace is 
entitled to great weight. 

Tip-Cat 

Jn the North of England a carpenter 
has become a magistrate. Used to 
the bench. 

□ 

gLONDE hair has a fascination of its 
own. It grows on you. 

0 

London cycle-makers take the cream 
of the trade. Their customers just 
skim along. 

0 

Qne of our novelists has used the same 
pen and nib for forty years. But 
not, we hope, 
the same plot. 
0 

gMA.LL people 
are quicker 
than tall ones. 
They say they 
won’t be long. 
0 

]gKLL sleeves 
are to be 
worn. To ring 
the changes. 

. 0 

^ Butxiiam 
fisherman 
says there is 
nothing' to beat a trawler. Except a 
fishing smack. 

0 ' 

'J'EA attracts most women. It should 
always be allowed to draw. 

0 . 

Young men arc wearing their spring 
suits. They have plenty of bounce. 
0 

^ FAMOUS traveller says he once pulled 
a tiger’s tail, ' Is he now pulling 
our leg ? 

0 

goME babies will not sleep out of doors. 
Do not like garden beds; 

0 

Y WRITER thinks that disliking to wear 
a hat is an affectation. But it 
isn’t put on. 

THE Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World - 

Qermany is spending £^0, 000,000 on 
work schemes for unemployed, 

Abolishing side-lamps on Great 
Western trains is to save ;£20,ooo 
a year. 

Pepperbox Hill, near Salisbury, is 
to be bought for the public. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Every moment alone. is an oppor-. 
tuniiy for man lo hear the voice of God. 


June 24, 1983 


Peace in Our Time, 

0 Lord ' 

Deace in our time, 0 Lord, 

To all the peoples—Peace! 
Peace surely based upon.Thy Will 
And built in righteousness. 

Thy power alone can break 
The fetters that enchain 
The sorely-stricken soul of life, 
And make it live again. 

Poo long mistrust and fear 

Have held our souls in thrall; 
Sweep through the Earth, keen 
breath of heaven. 

And sound a nobler call! 

Come, as Thou didst of old, 

In love so great that men 
Shall cast aside all other gods 
And turn to Thee again ! 

0) SHALL we never learn 

The truth all time has taught. 
That without God as architect 
Our building comes to naught ? 
Lord, help us, and inspire 
Our hearts and lives, that we 
May build, with all Thy wondrous 
gifts, 

A Kingdom meet for Thee ! 

Peace in our time, 0 Lord, 

• To all the peoples—Peace !■ 
Peace that shall build a glad new 
world 

And make for life's increase. 

0 living, Christ, who still 
Dost all our burdens share. 

Come now and dwell within the 
hearts 

Of all men everywhere I 

John Oxenham 
@ • 

The Fields of Gold 

By Our Town Qirl 

Thfere is nothing in England more beautiful 
now than her buttercup fields, fields of the 
Cloth of Gold. 

Duttercup fields, we are told 
. That our land possesses gold. 
Well we know this; we have seen. 
Flooding like a tide the green, 

/^LL the spring and summer 
through, 

Tide on tide, the gold of you. 
Golden crowned and golden 
dressed, 

How shall we be poor possessed 

0^ a wealth so grand, so vast ? 

Young, yet pageant of the past, 
Ever new and ever old : 

Meadows of the cloth of gold. 

]\/Jen may give their life’s whole 
zest 

Striving on gold's burning quest ; 
Men of gold their gods have carved; 
For the lack of it have starved. 

JnJow you fling across the grass 
'Heaven’s gold for all who pass. 
How may we be poor who hold 
Homeland pastures paved in gold? 
© 

The Day Will.Rise Again 

The-Day is young, the Day is sweet, 
And light is'her heart as the tread of 
her feet. 

The Day is weary, the Day is old : 

She has sunk into sleep through a 
tempest of gold. 

Sleep, tired Day! Thou shalt rise 

made new, . ' • ■ ^ 

All splendour and wonder and odour 
and dew., William Watson , 


Peter Puck 
Wonts To Know 



• If the man who 
came into money 
ran out of it 
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ONE OF THE Amazing Sights of our Time 



Wo aro the flrst generation to which this astonishing sight, the descent by parachute from 
an aeroplane, is familiar ; yet who does not thrill or tremble at the very thought of it ? 


FALLING FROM THE SKY 


.WIMBLEDON AGAIN 

TENNIS BALLS OF THE 
WORLD 

Gathering of the Nations in 
the Great Arena 

230 PLAYERS 

D uring the next fortnight players from 
all parts of the world will be battling 
for England's lawn-tennis titles. 

Wimbledon, like a giant maypole, 
has once;more sent its ribbons floating 
out to'every corner of , the globe. What 
a fascinating maypole green its lawns 
provide! Did not Lord Balfour say that 
to spend an hour at Wimbledon was the 
quickest way to travel round the world ? 

Competitors From Overseas 

At Wimbledon thcrc^ aro rhythm, 
colour, excitement, and prowess to 
intrigue us. Skilfully and gracefully the 
coloured ribbons of the maypole, held 
by the .hands of many nations, arc 
plaited and unplaited. Toward the end 
of the fortnight only the best players 
remain. The others, having con¬ 
tributed their share of courtcraft, self- 
control, and teamwork, have retired. 

: During the Wimbledon fortnight 

apan will be listening-in for news of 

er young champions, R. Nunoi and 
Jiro Satoh. The cables . under the 
Atlantic will transmit the latest achieve- 
thent of Mrs Moody and other American 
envoys. Australians and South Africans 
will search their newspapers for the 
progress of , British Empire teams. 
Berhaps wireless listeners in Germany 
and France will be fortunate enough to 
tune in their sets for a running com¬ 
mentary from Wimbledon itself. 

After Fifty-Six Years 

It- is just 56 years since the first 
championship meeting at Wimbledon 
was held. About 20 competitors sent 
in their,names in 1877, and 200 spec¬ 
tators, Some in tall hats and standing 
on bricks to catclr a glimpse of the game, 
came to watch. Fifteen dozen balls 
made for the occasion were used at the 
meeting. These balls were hand-sewn, and 
the dyed thread used by some makers, 
** for the sake of prettiness," was barred. 

In 1879, two years after the first 
championship, a member of the All- 
England Club offered to present a cup 
for the ladies. At the committee's 
refusal to accept the offer the would-be 
donor wrote : " The ladies will come in 
time," a prophecy amply fulfilled. 

Today the lists at Wimbledon number 
over 230 competitors. The spectators at 
the first championship meeting would 
be swallowed up among the 15,000 people 
who daily fill the centre court st ands. The 
fifteen dozen balls supplied at the meet¬ 
ing of 1877 are used in an hour today. 

Three Young Newcomers 

Today the British Empire has tennis 
players at Wimbledon from Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. Jack 
Crawford, the holder of the Australian 
Championship and the newly-crowned 
champion of France, will be among the 
favourites for'the singles title. Like a 
past winner, Norman Brookes, Crawford 
uses a square-headed, old-fashioned 
racket.. Three young newcomers from 
the Commonwealth are Vivian McGrath, 
Adrian Quist, and Don Turnbull. 
Interest is certain to be focused on 
17-year-old McGrath (the conqueror, 
by the way, in his own country, of 
Ellsworth Vines, the Wimbledon holder) 
because he uses two hands for his back¬ 
hand stroke. South Africa's team is 
also headed by her champion, C. J.^ J. 
Robbins. One of New Zealand’s envoys, 
Alan Stedman, will be a newcomer to 
Wimbledon, 

Jn addition to old favourites like 
jean Borotra, Jacques Brugnon, Henri 
Cochet, and Madame Mathieu, France is 
sending her younger recruits like Marcel 
Bernard and Andrd Merlin.. From 
America we shall welcome, in addition 
to others, the two holders of the singles 
titles, Ellsworth Vines and Mrs Moody, 


A DAY is nigli when airmen floating 
downward from the sky like 
thistledown will hardly cause our children 
to look up, so familiar will be the sight. 

But to this generation the airman 
.dropping down in his parachute, the 
.white silk blown out above him, the 
cords as seemingly delicate as those of 
a spider's web, is still strange and won¬ 
derful. It is wonderful. It is wonder¬ 
ful that the nerve and coura'ge of men 
should have risen to a point when to 
jump from an aeroplane into space, 
trusting for support to this frail silken 
barque, has become almost part of an 
airman's training and routine. The 
photograph of a parachutist which we 
publish this week is a superb one, per¬ 
haps the best that has ever been taken 
of this feat, and it reveals in a remark¬ 
able way the daring and the coolness 
with which the airman undertakes it. 

Years ago when parachute descents 
were made from balloons and were 
properly regarded as difficult and dan¬ 
gerous, Mr Robert Spencer, the balloon¬ 
ist, told us something of his feelings in 


Continued from the previous column 
who will be making a bid for her sixth 
championship. 

Japan is entering Jiro Satoh and R. 
Miki, who have toured Australia and 
India respectively since they were with 
us last year. E. Itoh and R. Nunoi, 
the last-named a university student 
at Kobe and the holder of the Japanese 
title, will also be competing. Spain is 
sending Enrique Maier, her national 
champion, who has served his term 
in the Republican army. 

From far away Chile a 19-year-old 
champion, Senorita Ana: Lizana, is 
coming to Wimbledon. She hails from 
Santiago, As soon as she could run 


making a descent. For a long time, he 
said, he used to sit on the crossbar below 
the balloon, waiting to drop; then he 
let himself go, and dropped ‘like a stone. 
He seemed to himself to be an enor¬ 
mously long time dropping, though in 
fact it was only a few seconds before he 
saw the white fabric of the parachute 
opening out above him, and knew that 
he was safe. But what a relief it was 1 

As it was then with the. balloon so 
it is today with the man who drops from 
the aeroplane. He also drops like a 
stone for the first few seconds, and he 
also gasps with relief when the silk um¬ 
brella spreads itself above him. . Yet he 
does it again and again, not as a feat of 
high daring, but as all in the day’s work. 
In one way his venture seems to demand 
a greater effort of will. The balloon 
parachutist dropped from a trapeze bar. 
The aeroplane parachutist has to jump 
away frorn the fast-moving plane. He 
takes his life with' him in his leap. 

Yet fifty years from now the feat may 
be as common as taking a header into 
the sea from a diving board ! 


about she acted as ball-girl at a 
sports club. Senorita Lizana received 
her education and tennis coaching 
through the generosity of a Chilean lady, 
and now she is coming to England to 
test her skill against the leading players of 
the world. Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy,- Switzerland, 
and Poland will also be represented. 

From all parts of the British Empire, 
from all parts of Europe, from America 
and from the Orient, the tennis players 
have come again to England. Pilgrim 
or patriot, invader or defender, victor 
or vanquished, each will add by firm 
endeavour another gift to the treasury of 
Wimbledon's historic courts. ■. 


INDIA’S ST FRANCIS 

SADHU SUNDER SINGH 

One o£ the Most. Remarkable 
Men of Our Time 

STRANGE STORY 

. Oy an Indian Correspondent 

One of the most remarkable men of our 
time is now believed to have left this 
world in Sadhu Sunder Singh, the Indian 
Christian mystic and saint. 

For the last seven years he has been 
reported missing, and from inquiries 
made from travellers it is almost certain 
that he has met his death in the snowy 
Himalayas on the way to Tibet. . 

The Sadhu came to England for the 
first time in 1920 and created a profound 
impression on all those who saw or met 
him. His conversion to Christianity 
from the Sikh faith was in itself a 
miracle. According to his own account, 
to which he inade reference only when 
questioned, he experienced the Idnd of 
vision that came to Paul, and it never 
faded from his memory. The Sadhu's 
experiences were considered by some 
people as incredible, but those who knew 
him best had no doubt of their reality. 

What a Halo Really Is 

One such experience may be of interest 
to C.N. readers as it is based on the 
personal knowledge of the writer. It 
was in a cottage at Kotgarh, 40 miles in 
the interior from Simla, when the Sadhu 
and the writer were sharing the same 
room on the first floor. He always slept 
on the floor and spent most of his time 
in meditation. It was an inspiration to 
see his face even in the dark; one 
seemed to understand what a halo 
really is. 

One night the Sadhu was somehow 
conscious of my gaze. He rose and 
walked out of the bedroom through the 
bathroom and went down the wooden 
stairs into the open. It seemed a foolish 
thing to do, as the forest in which’ the 
bungalow was situated at a height of 
8000 feet had many prowling beasts 
in it. I watched him from the window 
and felt afraid. Presently there was a 
movement in the bushes and a leopard 
jumped at the Sadhu, but fell close to 
him. He turned his face, put Oiit his 
hand, and began to stroke the animal, 
which lay down quietly by his side and 
went to sleep. After a few moments the 
Sadhu came back and, as if nothing had 
happened, was soon in slumber. 

That Never-Failing Inner Voice 

He had sudden inspirations at times 
to go to some place, for a voice within 
him told him that someone sought his 
aid. Without question he would rise 
day or night, rain or snow, and go 
across deep valleys and over sharp 
stones barefooted on his mission of 
mercy. That inner voice never failed 
him. Such was his faith in ProvidencQ 
that, like the first disciples, he would 
carry nothing in his pocket, yet was able 
to travel from one part of" India to 
another. ‘ If brought before the magis¬ 
trates for travelling without paying his 
fare he would welcome imprisonment 
for the opportunity it gave him of 
preaching to the prisoners. 

Help From the Unseen 

It was marvellous how each time he 
was in trouble help came to him from 
an unseen source. His face itself was 
Christ-like. Once, when he called on 
friends in Oxford, the maid, not under¬ 
standing his name, went to her mistress 
and said : " There is a gentleman outside 
to sec you, madam ; I can't catch his 
name, but I think it is Jesus Christ." 

It was his ambition to go to Tibet 
with the message of the Gospel, and he 
was certain that in this last attempt he 
would meet his death. No one knows 
where he lies, for he has no grave, but 
he has left behind an immortal name in 
India, and he will find his place in 
the calendar of the Christian Church 
as a saint of God and Apostle to tlw. 
mysterious land of Tibet. 
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NATURAL ARTISTS 

A SCHOOL’S WALLS 
PAINTED IN SIX WEEKS 

, A Big Chance Comes to 
Thirteen Red Indian Boys 

WHAT THEY DID WITH IT 

Thirteen young Red Indians have 
magnificently decorated the refectory 
walls of the Red Indian School at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, because one man had 
curiosity, a lady artist had faith, and 
the Red Indians had an extraordinary 
natural talent. 

The man who had curiosity was Chester 
Far is, and he saw the artist. Miss Olive 
Rush, at work on her wall paintings in 
the ' hotel dining-room^ '‘Don’t you 
think my Red Indian lads could do that 
sort of thing ? ” he asked her ; “ they 
have plenty of talent.” 

Miss Rush asked to see some of their 
paintings. They were only sriiall water- 
colour, sketches, She could not guess 
from them whether the untrained artists 
could draw in the big, sweeping way that 
is needed for wall decoration. But Mr 
Paris was eager that they should try. 

The Chosen Themes 

Miss Rush prepared the walls in a 
dull neutral colour and called a meeting 
of the would-be artists to talk over their 
subjects. It was decided to use only 
Indian themes and to work out cere¬ 
monial designs such as the Navajo 
Indians use in their sand pictures. The 
pupils then evolved their ideas and Miss 
Rush merely assembled their panels, 
deciding which ones should go where. 
She says she felt like a musical con¬ 
ductor with a good orchestra. 

When the pupils began to draw their 
designs directly on the walls Miss Rush 
caught her breath. ’ They drew free¬ 
hand with great, sure arm-strokes that 
would make most trained artists envious. 
They did the most difficult part of their 
task with ease, for nobody had esver told 
them it was hard. Their minds were 
filled with the pictures they had imagined 
and it seemed to them the simplest thing 
to transfer their outlines to the walls. 

Santa Fe Set Wondering 

Then they put in the colours, gorgeous, 
definite, primitive colours, true to their 
ideas of what is magnificent and beauti¬ 
ful. In six weeks the walls were finished, 
and the people of Santa Fe are still 
maryelling how they were done. .The 
artists did not marvel at all. They 
merely said “ What cah we paint ? ” 

Miss Rush set them to work doing 
some more panels which she took with 
her when she went East, to exhibit in 
New York ^and Washington; On her 
way back to Santa'Fe she will pass 
through Chicago to take the dimensions 
of the Maya nunnery, which is to be 
reproduced at the Exposition. The walls 
of this building are to be decorated by 
the Santa- Fe students, «\yhose natural 
talents, watered by her encouragement, 
have blossomed into i beauty which is 
the deep source of satisfaction to their 
tribesmen for aniles around. ' 

MORE GOLD FOR THE 
TREASURY’S CELLARS 
Help From the Dentists 

The dentists are also going off gold. 

Dr Karl W, Knapp, professor in the 
College of Dentistry at New York 
University, estimates that if American 
dentists were to give up the habit of 
making gold fillings for teeth half a 
ihillio'n ounces of the precious metal 
could be turned over to the Treasury 
every year,- and smiles would-loolc nicer/ 

Instead of gold; dentists are using 
more and more platinum and platinum 
alloys. As tliMr colour is less conspicii- 
oiis, these alloys are increasing in favour 
with people who do not cafe to display 
•their wealth ostentatiously every time 
they read Peter Puck, 


News Pictures of the Week 



Coal IVIen Keep Cool—Coal-heavers on the barges at Blackfriars found the Sun so hot that, 
as this picture shows, they discarded their shirts. 



- " I -- 

Pageantry at Wilton—Charles the First and his Queen were seen at Wilton House near Salisbury 
in a pageant held to celebrate the tercentenary of Qeorge Herbert the poet. 



A Champion—One of the most interesting players at Wimbledon, which opens on Monday, 
will be Miss Peggy Scriveni who delighted us all by winning the French championship. 


6000 Miles in an 
African Desert 

Major Bagnold’s Journey 

Few areas in the world are so for¬ 
bidding to man as the Sahara and its 
extension to the banks of the Nile 
known as the Libyan Desert, 

Very little was known about the 
interior of the Libyan Desert before 
1920, when two explorers essayed its 
vast loneliness. In the last few years, 
however, Major R. A. Bagnold has made 
three journeys over its great sheets of 
sand, the first in 1929. 

He accomplished his last venture in 
1932, traversing 6000 miles from Um- 
weinat, the only mountainous region 
within its borders, in four Ford cars 
stripped of their mudguards and of 
every negligible accessory. Only by their 
cars could the little party have pene¬ 
trated so far into the unknown. 

In a lecture to the Geographical 
Society Major Bagnold has been giving 
an account of his adventures. He came 
across the tracks of caravans and saw 
sandstone pillars decorated with rock 
pictures by a race of men which has 
vanished from this waterless region. 

THE LONDON LIBRARY 
Its Reward For 90 Years of 
Splendid Service 

A well-merited national recognition 
has been given to the London Library 
in the grant of a royal charter. 

The King has approved, and the 
Library now joins Those select bodies 
which have vSpecial privileges in con¬ 
nection with the holding of property 
and the making of byelaws. . . ' . 

The London Library has been in 
existence since 1841, when Carlyle, - 
realising the essential need for a lend¬ 
ing library where material was avail¬ 
able for historical studies, persuaded 
Mr Gladstone, Lord Houghton, John 
Forster, Sir Arthur Helps, and W. D, 
Christie to help in founding it. : .. . ! 

A group pf historians devoted many, 
hours to cataloguing the 14,000 books 
the Library possessed in the first year, 
housed in two rooms in Pall Mall; 
today it has over 250,000 volumes bl 
the literature of all ages and countries, j 

The C.N. congratulates' the London 
Library, for it is the workshop of 
writers of the nation, and we ourselves 
could hardly do without it. 

JOHN STRINGFELLOW’S 
TRIPLANE 

Something Old Made New 

Aircraft with methylated spirit for 
Tuel sounds'like a child's work. Yet the 
engine of John Stringfelldw’s triplane of 
1868, was so heated, and it was iio toy.' 
It has just been reconstructed for the 
Science Museum at South Kensington; 

The triplane was a model produced 
for the first Aeronautical Exhibition; 
held at the Crystal Palace in 1868. For 
fear of damage it was not allowed to fly 
freely about in the great hall, and in 
the open air the plane was not a success 
because the methylated spirit was often 
extinguished; but it ran along a. wire 
about 100 yards long in the building, 
and often lifted this wire ’ several; feet 
in the air.; It was a step on the way to 
air’mails and air ambulanc6s. ... 

John Stringfellow was born in 1799. 

, The monoplane he made in 1848 is to be 
engraved on . the British Silver Medal 
for Aeronautics as a reward for butr 
standing feats by airmen. We wish the 
old pioneer, who died at 84, could have , 
foreseen this honour done to the child. ’ 
of his .brain, • . T v 

He must often have been ridiculed; 
but now his models are in the Science 
Museum and on our silver medals. * . 
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Childre?t's Newspaper 

In the Air and on the Ground 


The Lovely Countryside 
BATSFORD’S BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 

For so many years have Batsford’s 
been publishing splendid books on 
. English town and country that surely 
all England could be found in them, 

It is with, good cause that they have 
called their catalogue of these books 
the Heritage of England. The covers 
of this catalogue, with their jumble 
of little pictures, are like the mind of the 
exile who longs once more for a glimpse 
of an English cottage, a buttercup field, 
a Dartmoor stream, or the sight of 
St Paul’s peering above the housetops. 

Here they all are, as in a kaleidoscope ; 
and inside are the books which will 
tell us all about our Motherland, with 
more pictures to make us glad. 

A Proud Heritage 

We have rarely seen a more attractive 
catalogue, and most of the books 
mentioned we know well. From furni¬ 
ture to manor house, from garden to 
landscape, from village cross to cathedral, 
they .are all here, books that proudly 
display the proud heritage of England. 

The latest in this series of England 
books is The Landscape of England, 
by Charles Bradby Ford, published at 
I2S 6d. We envy Mr Ford the joy 
in the making of this book, with pictures 
that set our heart beating faster as we 
look at them. 

Here is Canterbury Cathedral tower¬ 
ing above the housetops and the tree- 
tops. Here we look down from a Sussex 
ricfge, as from an aeroplane, at the 
valley and farms below. Here a dark sail 
sweeps across the Norfolk Broads toward 
a windmill on the other bank. 

• Man-Made Charm 

We are glad to see that Mr Ford 
emphasises the fact that lialf the 
charm of England is man-made : the 
hedges, the village streets, the manor 
houses, the chestnut avenues,,, those 
seemingly artless groups of trees, and 
much else that we take for granted. - He 
even gives the lie to the old joke about 
the English weather. 

We have only ourselves to blame that 
London and fog, England and mist, are 
almost synonymous in the niind of the 
foreigner, who is amazed when he comes 
to us to find the country smiling; and 
hot with the tearful sullen visage he had 
been led to think. - '' • / 

It is not through a pall of rain that we 
remember these landscapes. We feel 
a soft breeze blowing on qur face,, and 
see the Sun whitening the church tower 
and dappling the wheat as we turn'over 
the pages of this book. 

GOOD NEIGHBOURS 
How to Find Work 

No central machinery ^ can provide a 
substitute for the good neighbour, said 
the .Prince of Wales. « / ■ : 

If in; every village . there were good 
neighbours oLtbe sort that aredoimd in 
Chieveley in Berkshire and Bibury in 
Gloucestershire a big part- of The un¬ 
employment problem would be ,solved. 

At Chieveley, which has a widely 
scattered population of 1200, there were 
more than 40 men out 'of work last 
November, Today every employable 
man is doing work of some kind, such as 
fencing.the recreation ground or levelling' 
and gravelling the churchyard, . 

About /150 was raised by the vicar 
and a committee to pay for the work, 
and through Their efforts, and the good¬ 
will and neighbourlincss of everybody in 
the community, more. men J are being; 
employed privately, and some employers' 
. who had decided to discharge, men work¬ 
ing,'for them changed, their minds'.and 
agreed fo keep.them'on. ; ‘ , 

At Bibury the/British Legion have 
raised a fund Qf.;if85o and found work)for s 
200 nieni each of whom is paid 5s a day.; 



Modern Transport—While planes were practising for the R.A.F. Display which Is to take 
place at Hendon this Saturday the photographer was able to take this striking picture, 



High Above the Thames—Painting a flag-mast on Adelaide House, near London Bridge, 
was all in the day’s work for this man. The background shows how high he was above the river. 



Working on an Aiitogiro-^ln this^ closei>up. view of an Autogiro a good jdea; Is to be had of 
the mounting of the rotor-blades which support the machine In flight. . 


.9 

A STREET SURPRISE 
IN PARIS 

THE PANCAKE MILL 

Delightful Witness of a Tragic 
Long Ago 

THE FOUR BROTHERS 

From a Paris Correspondent 

The stranger who explores the pic¬ 
turesque streets of Montmartre, in Paris, 
suddenly finds himself in front of a 
delightful windmill. 

The guide-book tells him hardly 
anything about this old mill, yet has 
any other mill in the world a more 
moving story than the Moulin de la 
Galette, the Mill of the Pancake ? 

■ In the 14th century Paris was a small 
city surrounded by ramparts and with its 
flour mills a mile or so away on a little 
hill. That hill was Montmartre. 

There were about thirty mills working 
there, all with pompous names like The 
Tower, The Palace, The Paradise,' save ‘ 
the oldest and the biggest, whose simple 
name was the Moulin de la Galette. 

Besides supplying the city with flour 
these mills had other unsuspected uses, 
such as for spying, sheltering, watching, 
and the like functions necessary in those 
troubled days ; and of them all it was 
the Moulin de la Galette which supplied 
the nobility with flour, sheltered the 
more famous prisoners, received kings, 
opened its doors to great folks on their 
way to exile. ' * 

Fearless Defenders 

Centuries passed; then came the 
siege of Paris in 1814. Napoleon, 
defeated by the allied forces, made a 
last attempt at defending the city with a 
battery of cannon set on the heights 
of Montmartre. The Russians attacked 
with tenacity, while the French con¬ 
tinued to shoot, although they felt that 
the situation was lost. . ' . 

Among the most ‘fearless .-'defenders 
were the four Debray brothers of the 
Moulin de la Galette, four men who had 
dedicated their all to the mill’s pros¬ 
perity and who were not in favour of 
war. Suddenly the first fell, then the 
second, then the third. 

I will avenge them,” declared Peter, 
the fourth of the Debrays, and he took 
no notice of the order to cease fire, but' 
discharged two volleys of shot as the 
enemy marched across the plain. The 
Russians -hurled themselves forward to 
attack the batteries, arid overcame them 
by numbers.' . 

” Who, gave the order, to fire 
demanded a Russian officer. Three times 
he asked, and was met by silence. Then 
he called out: ” As no one. will declare 
himself, all the prisoners will be shot.”. 

. Nailed to the Sails 

At that Debray stepped forward, and 
the officer gave , him a death blow with 
the butt end of his musket. The man fell 
to the ground and was seized and nailed 
to the sails of the mill: • . ,: •,: - * ~ > ; ? 

. Would one believe that after, tliis the 
mill sails would ever turn again ? . But 
Peter Debray, had a , soil,, and., he fol¬ 
lowed iri the long line of millers. He was 
there when the mills ^ were lio*: longer 
needed to , grind floiir ; science had 
invented a better way; He was old/and 
he had ma^e a fortune, but he pould not 
bring himself to close down his mill.'; 

At last, he thought of a way. out. He 
liked music, and he,liked his feIio>v-men; 
he would organise dances anil everyone 
who came should eat a pancake. . . 

There.is a big dance hall beside the 
old mill today, and a .Debray is still 
there, an. artist who has had the curious 
old building restored.. . ,, . , / : 

* TH^ THE DEED : . T 

- Unerhployed ;youths have opened up a 
charming beauty; spot at /Surrimer Hill 
Glen; outside, Douglas, iivTheTsle of Man; 
while. at Rhyl the unemployed :have' a 
stall on the .beach .where, they ..sell all 
sorts of things made by themselves. 
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TWO MILLION 
NEW HOUSES 


WORLD CONGRESS OF 
BUILDING SOCIETIES 

“ The Widesjpread Grawth of 
a Great Movement 

&TS MULTIPLIED BY SIX 

Building..Societies, all over the world 
"have been hoMing a congress in London. 

In welcoming the 500 delegates the 
.* Prince of Wales * recalled that • it was as 
long ago as 1781 that the first Building 
Society was founded in England, an 
example of the sturdy democratic spirit 
'which was developing in that period 
of change. With the springing-up of 
industrial towns came the housing prob¬ 
lem, arid the people themselves took 
^the first step toward its solution. 

Regulated by beneficial, laws the 
iripvement has now-attained the citizen- 
.ship of a wide world. The British model 
has been adopted in all our Dominions 
and Colonies and has been adapted to 
meet, the needs of America and Central 
Europe. It was just over 100 years ago 
that British workmen who had migrated 
•to Pennsylvania set up the first American 
.Building Society. 

Higher Buildings 

The . Prince proceeded to urge the 
adoption* * of - buildings of four or five 
storeys in place of the two-storeyed 
houses in rovys of rnean streets which 
stretch out into the country at the edge 
.of the towns and degenerate into slums. 

Good housing, he declared, was inti¬ 
mately connected with health, educa¬ 
tion, and moral welfare, and the home 
itself, in its best and truest form, could 
only exist in a decent liabitation where 
it was possible for a family to live in 
self-respect. , 

Sir Harold” Bellman, who read the 
British paper at the congress, gave the 
figures of our achievements since the 
war. The years 1919 to 1932. showed a 
sixfold expansion, the assets of our 
societies increasing from ^77,000,000 to 
;f469,ooo,ooo. In this period the socie¬ 
ties had financed the building of a million 
new houses, half the total erected. In 
addition they had advanced large sums 
on old properties, their total loans since 
the war amounting to 719,000,000. 

The societies, he said, were facing the 
future with confidence. It has been 
estimated that not more than one house 
in five is owned by its occupier, so that 
there is a wide field for future enterprise. 

MORE PEOPLE AT WORK 
Trade Leap in May 

Perhaps the best news of last month 
, is that the'number of registered unem¬ 
ployed fell by no fewer than 114,755. It 
is the best report for a very long period. 

We may hope that the dark days when 
we spoke of the unemployed as about 
three millions-have passed. The total 
is now down to little more than two 
and a half millions. 

Not only is the figure for May better 
than for April, but it is better than 
for May last year, when the unemployed 
numbered 2,741,306. 

In the present year the unemployed 
have fallen by about 320,000. 

Nearly all industries have shared in 
the improvement; but, unfortunately, 
we have to add that unemployment 
among miners has "increased. The 
depression in coal, in both the home 
and export trade, is now the worst 
feature in the unemployment record, 
and it affects so many people that it 
has a-great general influence. Unem¬ 
ployment in other industries would still 
further fall if we could obtain a revival 
in the coal trade. 

Conditions also appear to be improv¬ 
ing in the United States, from which 
come reports of larger orders in im¬ 
portant trades, including iron and steel, 
All this wil) help to revive confidence. 


A LADDER For A Fish 

Engineers Remember 
the Salmon 

What the engineers call fish ladders’- 
are to be used so that salmon may get 
past the dam across the Waitaki River 
in the South Island of New Zealand. 

Engineers have built a long dam 
across this great river 'to harness its 
water for electric power, and in blocking 
the river they had placed an obstacle 
in the way of the salmon which swim 
up the river from the sea to spawn. 

All over the world it is the custom to 
provide a means by which fish can 
surmount the dams. Salmon and trout 
can surmount almost incredibly swift 
water for short distances, and so a small 
amount of water is kept flowing past the 
dam. Up this special waterway, or 
" fish ladder,” the salmon dart as they 
make their pilgrimage from the sea. 

The Waitaki River, one of the largest 
in New Zealand, starts its course among 
the lakes and glaciers on the slopes of 
Mount Cook, the highest peak of New 
Zealand's Southern Alps. 

. Quinnat salmon were successfully 
established in the Waitaki River many 
years ago before anyone thought of 
harnessing the river by building a dam, 
and from the Waitaki River the salmon 
have spread to many other swift-flowing 
rivers in the South Island. 

C.N. readers will be glad to know that 
the engineers building the dam have 
not forgotten to plan ladders for the 
quinnat salmon. 

TRAIN DOOR DANGER 
Why Not a Platform Safety 
Line ? 

Several people have been injured by 
train doors swinging open while they 
were waiting on the platform. 

Though it is an offence for a passenger 
in a train to open a door before the 
train has-stopped, this dangerous act is 
constantly being done, and it should be 
a duty of the porters to beware of such 
folly and to see that waiting passengers 
stand more than a door's width away 
from the edge of a platform. It would 
he well if a white safety line were painted 
along the platforms. 

The sliding doors of London’s Under¬ 
ground carriages are, of course, free 
from this danger, and are a model of 
what train doors should be. 


THE DAUNTLESS ONES 

Lord Mayor Treloar changed the 
lives of a host of crippled children 
when he founded his famous Hospital 
and College at Alton in Hampshire. 

When the annual reunion came round 
a short time ago Mr S. G. Allison, who 
is still a cripple, cycled nearly 50 miles 
in the sweltering heat so that he could 
meet his friends again. With him he 
had a silver challenge cup, which he 
presented to the Home .to be competed 
for at the Past v Present cricket match 
held every year. 

Perhaps as they pass through this 
Home the boys catch something of the 
spirit of making the best of their 
infirmities. This seems to have been 
the case with an old boy who travelled 
day and night in a hand-propelled chair 
from the North of England to attend 
last year's reunion. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Portrait group by Sir Peter Lely £840 
Portrait by Marcus Gheeraerts • £740 
TwO'page MS. of Burns . . . £460 

Queen Anne walnut settee . . £4Si 

Pair of silver salvers, 1731 • « £414 

Chippendale armchair . . . ^ £294 

A white marble statuette . . £283 

Queen Anne silver cup . . . £100 

A silver porringer, 1659 • . . £82 

A small silver t)owl, 1683 . . £50 

Silver cream-iug, 1764 . . . £21 * 


Mary ANN Woods 

Making the World Finer 
For Girls 

What should we have done without 
the Mary Anns of the last century who 
re\^olutionised the education of girls ? 

These fighting pioneers, Victorian 
ladies who must have done anything but 
faint when they saw . a mouse, are 
becoming all too few and far between. 
When Mary Ann Woods passed on a 
short time ago she had reached the great 
age of 92. She must have been looked 
on as a great bluestocking in her day, 
for, with two others, she attended the 
first lectures to which women were 
admitted at Cambridge in 1870. These 
resulted, a year later, in the founding of 
Newnham Hall. Miss Woods soon 
showed her lecturers that they were not 
wasting time, for she passed brilliantly 
the Cambridge Certificate examination. 

After being head of the first-of our 
modern high schools at Chelsea Miss 
Woods was chosen first headmistress of 
Clifton High School for Girls. She made 
it into one of the finest schools in Eng¬ 
land. Some of the hymns she wrote are 
sung‘at Clifton still. 

THIS KIND WORLD 
Mrs Robin’s Caboose 

Something very precious was hidden 
beneath a small truck (called a caboose) 
of a goods train at Benton Harbour, 
Michigan, not long ago. 

It was Conductor Blodgett who made 
the discovery. He saw a robin flying 
under the truck and guessed she had a 
nest there. Soon it was seen that Mrs 
Robin had built a snug little home 
under the truck, perilously near the 
wheels, and inside it were' two eggs. 

Quite a number of people were put 
about when her secret was revealed. 
The truck was uncoupled from, the 
goods train and a message flashed across 
the wires telling of the robin, family’s 
precarious situation. Sympathy was as 
prompt at divisional headquarters as at 
Benton, and the next goods train from 
Grand Rapids brought another caboose, 
with it being an order: "Use extra 
caboose until Robin is done with car.” 

SAVED FROM THE 
GREAT FIRE 

Wall Paintings Which Escaped 

Some fine wall paintings which sur¬ 
vived the Great Fire of London can now 
be seen in the magnificent entrance hall 
of the London Museum. 

They have been lent by the Carpen¬ 
ters Company, who preserved them 
when their Hall was pulled down in 1876 
for the formation of Throgmorton 
Avenue. Professor Tristram, who has 
made so many of the medieval paintings 
of England live again, has treated these 
works so that their original colouring is 
almost as vivid as when the artists left 
it. For nearly half a century they have 
lain unseen in the office of Carpenters 
Hall, but now every Londoner who is 
proud of his city can see them in an 
appropriate setting. 


THE BOTTLE AT THE ZOO 

Never did any host watch over the 
needs of his guests more zealously than 
the officials of the Zoo. 

Animals must have just what they 
are accustomed to have, or they will 
pine and die. 

There must have been some hard 
thinking when news came of a collection 
of humming-birds from Brazil which 
feed by shooting their long tongues into 
the hearts of tropical flowers. 

But the Zoo has not failed its new 
guests. Their cage is supplied with 
flowers containing an unfailing supply 
of honey—and condensed milk. The 
birds must think this, an improvement 
on the jungle blossoms, 

The flowers are artificial, and mask 
small feeding-bottles! ‘ 
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A Jack of Three 
Trades 

And Good at Them All 

Jack Spurring, the seaman and actor , 
who has lately passed on at 62, should 
have a sailing ship carved on his tomb. 

Fifty years ago he spent all his spare 
time at the docks drawing ships. 

In those days, writes a correspondent 
to The Times, one could walk a mile 
along -the quays under the sailing fleet’s 
big bowsprits, with jib-booms all run in, 
their beautiful carved figure-heads seem¬ 
ing to strain forward with eagerness to 
be at sea again. . 

One day Jack, who knew all the types 
of vessels belonging to various lines such 
as the White Star, boldly went on board 
the Mermerus. While he stood there 
engrossed in watching the seamen at 
work the skipper came out of the cabin. 

" What do you want ? ” he demanded; 
and when the boy told him he wished 
to go to sea he gave a laugh which Jack 
never forgot. In emphatic language he 
told him that he might think he would 
be going to sea for pleasure but he little 
knew what it meant; " It’s a dog’s life, 
boy, I tell you. Keep away from ships 
or, as sure as God made little apifles, 
they will get you I ” ' : 

His First Voyage 

Jack paid no heed, and it was not 
long before his heart’s desire came true, 
for at 16 he went to sea in the Astoria, a 
sailing ship with coal for Singapore. 

Certainly on his first voyage he had 
little jam with his bread and butter, for 
at Anger Point Jack fell from the top¬ 
sail to the deck and was so hurt that he 
spent months in hospital. He may have 
remembered the skipper’s warning, but 
he could not keep away from ships. He 
obtained a mate’s certificate and joined 
the Blue Anchor Line. ^ 

In spite of his life at sea Jack managed 
to go on with his. painting. Years later, 
when he was contributing regularly pic¬ 
tures of ships to the Blue Peter, his name 
became well known. He became a suc¬ 
cessful actor for many years, but. still he 
spent his spare time in painting ship§. 

A YEAR’S WORK AT 
GREENWICH 
25,000 Observations 

In his first annual report Dr Spencer 
Jones, the new Astronomer-Royal, 
states that over 25,000 observations 
were made of the Sim, Moon, planets, 
and fixed stars at Greenwich last year. 

The Moon, he tells us, continues to 
show fewer irregularities in her apparent 
motion, continuing a tendency she has 
been showing for more than ten years. 
As irregularity in the spin of the Earth 
is the cause of our satellite’s aberration, 
we must be travelling more steadily. 

One of the most fascinating tasks on 
which the staff of the Observatory is 
engaged is an attempt to determine the 
scale of the Solar System, The work is 
international, and began two years ago 
when the tiny planet Eros made . its 
nearest approach to Earth. The large 
series of photographs taken of this planet 
and its background of stars as it passed 
across the heavens are being carefully 
compared, with the result that the posi¬ 
tions of 2396 stars have been established 
in addition to the main work. 

Dr Spencer Jones is the chairman of 
the international committee responsible 
for the comparison of the photographs 
taken in various countries and the 
conclusions to be drawn from them, and 
astronomers are looking forward eagerly 
to the final conclusions of this new deter¬ 
mination of the scale of the Universe. 


CROCODILE TEARS 

A Times telegram from Peking : 

A Japanese aeroplane landed in 
Peking this morning for the purpose of 
conveying the Japanese Army’s sym¬ 
pathy with the Chinese over the loss of 
Chinese life in the recent fighting, 
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WHITHER ARE WE 
GOING IN SPACE? 


TOWARD A DISTANT SUN 

Mysteries That Are Beyond 
Our Understanding 


43,000 MILES AN HOUR 

By the C.N. Astronomer 



The chief stars of Lyra, 
The cross shows the point 
toward which the Solar 
System is travelling 


Glancing upward, when the twilight 
of these summer evenings deepens, we 
sec almost overhead a very bright star. 

Most of us know this to be Vega, to us 
the third brightest star in the heavens, 
only exceeded by Sirius and Canopus, 
which is never seen in these latitudes. 

Vega is therefore the ^ brightest star 
in the Northern Hemisphere and the 
chief luminary of the small group of very 
interesting stars forming the constella¬ 
tion of Lyra, the Lyre, 

This brilliant sun, which radiates 
59 times more light than our own, is of 
particular interest because it is toward 
that. part of the Universe. that our 
world, together 
with the Sun and 
the whole solar 
system of planets, 
satellites, and 
comets, is travel¬ 
ling at the terrific 
speed of about 
43,000 miles an 
hour. So, as > we 
look upward at that lovely blue-white 
star, if we let bur fancy carry us toward 
•it 25 times faster than a shot from a 
cannon our fancy will be in perfect 
accord with reality. 

Actually we. are now about 370 
million miles farther on our way than 
we were this time last year; so how 
vast must be. the extent of space we 
travel through; in an average lifetime 
of say 70 years, some 25,900 million miles. 

We never come back to where we 
were in Space, any more than we do 
in Time. The miles and minutes rush 
by and wc journey on to the mysterious 
future. Cause and effect follow rapidly 
in the myriad events taking place 
around us, each series on a higher and 
vaster scale, until out of the grand 
pageant emerges the incontestable fact 
that all things are moving, not neces¬ 
sarily toward an end,. but toward a 
still higher plane of existence. 

What this plane can be is far beyond 
our mental perception, but it represents a 
transformation by which the energy we 
see expended by material things, such as 
suns and worlds'in fiery outbursts or 
chemical combustion, is changed into 
energy of another kind. We know that 
energy can exist in many forms, but 
wlio knows how many ? The mysteries 
of the electron, the, proton, and the 
neutron point to. farther . mysteries : 
greatest of all that of mental energy, 
which makes us individually what we 
are. Our personalities, our thoughts and 
will to act, are in part the product of this 
vast expenditure of. energy, and they 
would appear to absorb it in controlling, 
directing, and so extracting the energy 
in senseless matter. 


In the Infinity of Space 

No trace of a cycle in Time, back to 
things as they were, exists in Nature. 
Einstein has had to abandon the 
mathematical concept of the. curvature 
of space by which things would return 
in an endless, cycle; and many such 
extravagances outraging logical reason¬ 
ing have given way befoi*e the actual 
facts of astronomy and physics. • 

One of the most significant of these 
is that energy is being dissipated and 
apparently lost in theunfinity of space to 
a degree which alters bur whole concep¬ 
tion of the future. The Universe is often 
described as running down,^’ and a 
picture is presented to us of dead 
worlds, burnt-out suns, death, darkness, 
and stagnation as the ultimate end ; but 
:this solution docs not take into account 
what has become of all. the expended 
energy, and it is, in. fact, no solution at 
all. . : G. F.. M. 


A BOY’S WOMAN 

Dear Matey Falls Asleep 

THE LIFE THAT IS GLORIOUSLY 
WORTH WHILE 

A singularly lovable woman has gone 
to rest. 

For 20 years Janet Breckenridge 
was matron of lindisfarne Preparatory 
School at Blackheath, and mothered 
many generations of new boys in such a 
way that they grew up better men for 
having known her. 

Then she left to become matron of the 
John Benn Hostel in Stepney, 

Of course she would have been hap¬ 
pier in a comfortable private school like 
Lindisfarne, whose head was.now one of 
her old boys. Everyone at Lindisfarne 
loved Matey. But Matey left them 
because the slums called her. 

She became Matron to So East End 
boys whose clothes were threadbare and 
patched, and who gave her far more to 
do than, she had ever done before. 
Teaching Thought For Others 

Some of them were boys who had been 
in trouble with the police, but Matey 
loved them. She said they were full of 
goodness, and not very different from 
the boys who came, to Lindisfarne with 
trunk-loads of new clothes in fine cars. 

Many Lindisfarne boys followed her 
to the slums, and took a hand in the 
good work going on there. Matey had 
not merely dosed them when they were 
ill, she had taught them to think of 
others, and when they grew up the habit 
grew with them. 

Some say that Janet Breckenridge 
killed herself by the four years of hard 
work she did at the Hostel; but they 
were happy and fruitful years, and even 
those who will miss her most dare not 
regret her sacrifice. 

THINGS AS THEY 
SHOULD BE 
A Great School Exhibition 

There are just two days left of one 
of the most attractive exhibitions in 
London. It is at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts in Southampton Bow, 
and it closes at noon on Saturday. 

Here is every kind of handicraft. The 
furniture, simple in design and well 
made, would grace a mansion, yet 
would not be out of place in the simplest 
house. Not only does its simplicity 
cl elight the eye, but i t charms the 
housewife, for here are no niches to' way¬ 
lay dust, and the armchair that looks 
so severe is amazingly comfortable. 

We could sit in it (if^wc were allowed 
to) for hours, admiring the embroidery 
pictures in the same room, one very 
clever and gay signed Booker, though 
the quieter Davidson and Finlcelstein 
landscapes might be better to live with. 

Today, when housing space is so 
much smaller than it used to be, we do 
not want mere ornaments so'much as 
to have all our useful things made 
beautiful. To see the potterand silver¬ 
smith work here is to see what can be 
done in this way. But there is jewellery 
too; nothing seems left out. There 
are even brightly coloured toys and 
carpets (one a specially excellent bit of 
weaving by E^ Bacon). 

For those interested in the repro¬ 
ductive side there are etchings, aqua¬ 
tints, lithographs, and fascinating wood- 
cuts, those in a book of weird animals 
being really thrilling. Here are books, 
bound and illuminated, worthy to put 
side by side with treasures from a 
medieval monastery, and there are 
splendid specimens of lettering. It is 
a great pity that some of these students 
are not consulted when a new monu¬ 
ment is put up in London. They would 
certainly not have allowed the un^ 
read able, inscript ion on the. memorial to 
Queen Alexandra outside her home. 


BIRD WONDERS 
AT THE ZOO 

DELIGHTFUL ADDITIONS 
TO AN AVIARY 

Waxbills and Finches Seen To 
Advantage in Their New Home 

THE CHIMPANZEE TEA-PARTIES 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Western Aviary at the back of 
the Mappiii Terraces, which fell into a 
derelict state some two or three years 
ago, has now been renovated. 

' Half of it is the home of four rare 
doves from the Galapagos Islands and 
a collection of about 150 finches and 
waxbills ; the other half is being pre¬ 
pared for rather larger birds belonging 
chiefly to the starling family. 

Waxbills and finches have ' never 
before been exhibited at the Zoo in a 
large cage in which they have space to 
fly about, and so this is the first time 
they have been seen to advantage. ' 

Rockwork and a Garden 

Part of their new home is under cover, 
and in each corner rockwork is arranged 
for the doves, which nest in rocks, but 
the birds also have a good-sized garden. 

This outdoor section is furnished with 
shrubs and plants, which include scarlet 
runner beans, because, in addition to 
growing quickly, they are useful to 
attract insects on which the avians feed. 

The chimpanzee tea-parties have 
started again. This year the quartet 
are in great form, for they have already 
had one season’s experience and so are 
no longer self-conscious biit ready to 
learn a few extra tricks calculated to 
amuse the onlookers. 

Another event in' the menagerie is 
that Sumbawa, one of the two giant 
lizards, or dragons, from the Island of 
Komodo, has had a party to celebrate 
the sixth anniversary of the dragons 
arrival at the Zoo. For,’until Sumba 
and Sumbawa came to the Reptile 
House in 1927, no examples of these 
huge lizards had ever reached Europe 
alive, and the two rare creatures were 
not expected to thrive in captivity. 

Sumba in Disgrace 

Only the lady dragon, Sumbawa, was 
present at the party held in their honour, 
tor Sumba is in disgrace ; he has attacked 
a keeper on two separate occasions. 

The tea-party took place on the roof 
of the reptile house ; and without even 
a chain to show that she is a captive 
she stood and received her guests. But 
as a number of young admirers were 
among the company a St George in the 
guise of a keeper remained by the 
dragon’s' side as a precautionary mea¬ 
sure. However, the hostess behaved 
well and joined In the. tea-party by 
• devouring pigeons and eggs. 

The success of the tea-party has re¬ 
established Sumbawa in her old position 
as the Zoo’s tame dragon. 

WHAT IS IT THAT MAKES 
WRINKLES ? 

From The Children’s Encyclopedia 

The wrinkles of elderly people are 
due to a slow process of wasting in the 
skin. It is a curious thing that we can, 
by good sense and cheerful minds, 
control the process of getting old in 
everything that matters, and especially 
in our brains, but we cannot in the case 
of our skin—just where old age shows 
most, and just where it matters least. 

The skin gets shrivelled and puckered, 
and especially do we notice wrinkles in 
people who have got rather thin, for 
this means that a good deal of fat has 
disappeared from under. the skin, so 
that it is too loose for the body, and 
falls into wrinkles. 

In extremely old people, perhaps 
ninety years old, the skin gets so thin, 
and so much of it wastes away, that all 
the wrinkles disappear, and their faces 
get quite smooth 



“‘Ovaltine’ 
is nice ! 

I’m glad it’s 
good for me.” 

T he delicious flavour of 
“ Ovaltine ” makes it a great 
favourite with children. And 
that is fortunate—for “ Ovaltine ** 
supplies, in abundant measure, the 
additional nourishment which chil¬ 
dren need to make good the energy 
they spend so prodigally all day long, 

“ Ovaltine ” is prepared by an 
exclusive scientific process from 
the highest qualities of malt extract, 
fresh creamy milk and new-laid eggs. 

It provides, in a correctly balanced 
and easily digested ^ form, every 
nutritive element required for build- . 
ing up strong, healthy bodies, sound 
nerves and alert minds. 

But remember, it ransi be 
“ Ovaltine.” Unlike imitations, 

” Ovaltine ” does not contain any 
household sugar to give it bulk and 
to cheapen the cost, nor does it 
contain a large percentage of cocoa. 
Considering its supreme health- 
giving properties, “Ovaltine ” is by 
far the most economical food beverage 
you can buy. Reject substitutes. 

OV/qLTINE' 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Ho t or Cold. 

Prices in Gt, Britain and N, Ireland, 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin, 


/ 
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SHOW YOUR BADGE 
AND WALK IN 

WITHOUT PAYING 


—that is to say if you take Mum or Dad or at any 
rate some paying growh-up with you. That's what you 
do if you are a member of the Daily Sketch League of 
Youth, A grand club for boys and girls' Free admissions 
all over the country. Wherever you are—East, North, South, 
West, show your badge in your buttonhole—produce the 
paying adult and you. get in for nothing. Not, of course, to 
every show there is—but quite enough to give you a splendid 
time. Zoos, Circuses, Pleasure Gardens, Matinees, Concerts, 
Pleasure Palaces, Seaside Piers, Cinemas, are included in 
the Daily Sketch League of Youth free privileges. And 
man}^ other surprises are planned for League members. 

WONDERFUL POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Then there's the beautiful scarlet enamelled and oxydised 
silver badge and the fine free book that Daily Sketch gives 
each member immediately he or she enrols. The book is a 
cross between a Diary and a Directory with/a dash of a 
Dictionary thrown in. 132 pages. Diary, good for any year— 
catalogue of the League Free Privileges (at least 100)—list 
of best books—famous dates—all about the Government—• 
wireless calls and signals—fastest, greatest, and tallest things 
in the world—maps—all the Sports and Test Match, records— 
/private time table—^pages for , famous autographs—personal 
memoranda—space for photograph—and full details, about 
The Lea:gue of Youth—in fact, a pocket encyclopedia: free. 

But not every boy and girl can join the! League. On 
those who want to do brave things, to be kindly, unselfish, 
self-reliant and self-sacrificing can become members; 




A MEDAL OF HONOUR FOR Y^U 

And Then" there's the golden Medal of Honour to jbe won 
, by any* member- (Senior or Junior) who does fine things— 
brave things—distinguishing, things. Amy Johnson has one, 
so has Mollison. And you too can earn one—perhaps for excep- 
. tional success at school—or for musical or artistic accomplish- 
',. ment—may^^ just for one courageous act. J 

• ; Read about the League in Daily Sketch (childrenjS page) 

/ and enrol with thousands of other jolly British boys and girls. 

' Fill in this coupon and become a member while the fun is 
^ at its height., . f ' i 

Join the League 
, to-day and you can 
immediately, enjoy 
all these marvellous 
privileges. So enrol 
by sending i/- P.O. 
at once to DAILY 
SKETCH so that 
you do not miss any 
of the fun. (After 
the cost of the Badge 
and Membership 
Book has been de¬ 
ducted, the rest of 
your shilling is put 
in. the Good Deeds 
Fund for the. pro-, 
vision of wireless 
sets in ‘Children's 
Hospitals; some 25 
of such hospitals 
have already been 
equipped by League 
Members. Fine 
work!) ' 

Get all your friends to come in with you too—it’s great! 

' ' : . - ■ ■ . / . • • ' . • ' i- 



Membership 


DAILY 

SKETCH 

Many FREE 


Senior or 
Junior 

LEAGUE 

OF YOUTH 

1 ' 

PRIVILEGES 


JOIN TO-DAY, —Fill In this mcmbcrshipj applica- 
tion form clearly In block letters. Send It With 1/* 
Postal Ordcr-onclosing a lid, stamped addressed 
euvclopo (fairly large)—to league of Youtli, Daily 
Sketch, 196, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.O.l, for 
your Badge and Membership Book and Biary (this has 
132 pages) and towards our "Good Deeds Fund." All 
boys and girls up to 15 eligible for Junior Ecctloii— 
over 15 and up to any ago for Senior Section. Members 
enjoy many delightful privileges In London and 
throughout the country, | 


Name. 

Address,. 


Bate of 
Joining... 


..1933, Age.., 


Birth- 
.day^... 


My P.O, No. is,.... .;...J...... 

Make your P.O. payable to " Daily Sketclt, League 
of Youth," and cross it " & Co.". ' ^ 


CURIOSITY KILLED 
THE IGUANA 

An Invader at the Power 
Station 

QUEER JOURNEY OF 
. EXPLORATION 

Umtata may seem a remote enough 
town to those who do not know South 
Africa, but electric irons, kettles, and 
other signs of civilisation seem no more 
out of place there than in London. ' 

For its age, writes a correspondent, 
Umtata is one of the most progressive 
of African towns, and there is a reason 
for it. It. is situated on the Umtata 
River within four miles of a splendid 
waterfall, and only twenty miles away 
is another great fall. The townspeople 
are enterprising enough to make use 
of this opportunity of having a cheap 
supply of electricity, and power stations 
have been built at each of the falls. 
Thus they are able to have electric 
lighting and power at a very low cost 
to help them with their daily work. 

At the more distant waterfall the 
hydro-electrical power station is almost 
a Robot. Only about once in ten days 
is it visited by an engineer just to satisfy 
himself that all is in order. 

Journey’s End 

A few weeks ago he discovered a 
visitor lying across the small trans¬ 
former for local lighting. It was an 
iguana, twenty inches long, which must 
have left the water and crawled up the 
18-feet concrete pillars, prowling round 
until he squeezed himself inside. Then 
his tour of discovery brought him to 
the screen protecting the high-tension 
gear. Mounting this, he crawled on to a 
small transformer, and at first, in 
safety, enjoyed the warmth it gave out. 

Little did the young iguana know the 
danger he was in. Suddenly he came 
in contact with two of the terminals. 
Immediately 3300 volts flowed through 
him and he was electrocuted. Through 
his curiosity he nearly shut down the 
whole plant. This would have happened 
if he had come in contact with any other 
high-tension conductor within the screen. 

WHO WAS SIR ROBERT 
PEEL? 

Born, near Bury, February 5, 1788, 

Died London, July 2, 1850. 

Consecrated to politics from his youth 
up. Peel was bidden by his father to 
aim no lower than the Premiership. At 
heart a Whig, he was destined to lead, 
to break up, to reconstruct, and once 
more to shatter the Conservatives. 

At 24 he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and so hostile to Catholic clairhs 
for freedom that he was nicknamed 
Orange Peel. Yet it fell to him, as Home 
Secretary and Leader of the House of 
Commons, to propose a Bill for Roman 
Catholic Emancipation. This cost him 
his seat and broke up his party; but he 
carried several useful measures, of which 
his reform of the police force was the 
most conspicuous. 

As Leader of the Opposition in the 
next ten years he restored his party to 
power. On becoming Prime Minister in 
1841 he was supported by a Conserva¬ 
tive.party pledged to Protection, and it 
fell to him to destroy the system which 
he had been placed in power to maintain. 

He resigned, in order to allow Lord 
John Russell to sweep away the Corn 
Laws ; but as Russell could not form a 
Government Peel returned, and himself 
abolished the, taxes on - food. His 
party revolted and defeated him, and he 
declared that he had done for all time 
with parties. His death, the result of 
an accident while riding, prevented his 
saying from being falsified. Although 
force of circumstances made him forsake 
principles to which he was pledged, the 
honesty and integrity of Peel are nc^it to 
be impugned. 


A NEW WAY OF 
CARRYING ON 

A CRIMINAL TO OBLIGE 
THE POLICE 

How a French Family Gets Its 
Summer Holiday 

THE MAN AND THE DOG 

From Our Paris Correspondent ■ 

As fast as old trades die out, new ones 
spring up; and some are surprising. 

For instance, here is the story a 
delivery vansman in Paris told the othci 
day to one of his customers. 

I have a wife and child (he said), and 
as my work does not permit me to pro¬ 
vide for all their wants I spend my spare 
time at another ti’ade, that of criminal 
for police dogs. . 

You know (ho went on to explain) 
that police dogs arc trained by setting 
them to attack counterfeit criminals, 
with whom they have to wrestle, trying 
to pull them to the ground. Well, I 
sometimes take the part of villain. 

First I have to get into an enormous 
padded uniform which protects the 
wearer from bites. It weighs about 100 
pounds, and is so thick that once I have 
got it on my back I cannot even bend 
down to tie a shoe-lace. It covers 
arms, body, and legs, and in addition 
the wearer is handed out a large collar 
and armlets of leather. 

When the Fight Begins 

. W’hen the villains are dressed for 
their part the fight begins ; the huge 
dogs are set free and they at once dash 
at us with extraordinary violence. ^ 

My first experience gave me the im¬ 
pression that some kind of engine was 
running into me at full speed. The 
beasts leap at our throats', and try to 
bite us wherever they can, and when 
they do get a good hold it is a grip 
indeed. None ever appears to siispcct 
that it is only a sham fight. 

We arc each given a revolver and a 
cudgel for defence ; but the revolver is 
not loaded, and the cudgel must only be 
used to frighten the dogs, for there can 
be no question of injuring them. 

Here the man stopped talking, but as 
he lived the dog fight over again in his 
thoughts he added, with a broad smile : 

“ So you see I make ^75 a year out. of 
being a criminal, which enables me to 
send my wife.and child to the seaside in 
the summer.*' 


NATURE TALES 

Exploring In Nahtre’s Wonderland, By 
Frieda Le Pla. Foulis, 2S 6 d, ' 

This book is all the more interesting 
to the reader because the author has 
been blind and deaf for 20 years. 

Fortunately, while she was able to sec 
she used her eyes better than most of us, 
and these stories suggest that happily 
the darkness arid loneliness of her life 
must be cheered by a host of >vivid and 
delightful memories. 

Of these Nature studies in story form 
the life-histories of a stickleback and ol 
an earthworm are sure' to delight child¬ 
ren, and the hidden life of Brer Rabbit 
makes capital reading. 

There is a description of a rabbit 
nursery^ a large circular room at the 
end of a tunnel in a place apart from the 
streets of Rabbit City, in which we learn 
what the rabbit probably thinks of the 
cruel practice of trapping. 

A Firelight Adventure is perhaps the 
best story in the book, for it tells the 
history of a piece of coal so vividly that 
nobody who reads it will ever again take 
a coal fire as a matter of course. How 
King Coal was born is shown by a moving 
panorama of what the world was once 
like, and there is also a peep into a coal¬ 
mine, the writer taking the opportunity^ 
I of saying a word for pit ponies, 
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A WAR BEING WON 

39 Nations Fighting 
An Evil 

By Our League Correspondent 

The. League Committee on Opium and 
Drugs made good headway at its recent 
long and useful session. 

The 39 ratifications of the 1931 
Convention for limiting manufacture 
of drugs made an encouraging start, and 
the committee pushed on with prepara¬ 
tions for two nlore of these international 
agreements, one to suppress smuggling 
and another to control the cultivation 
of poppies and coca leaf. 

If such agreements could be made 
and carried out the drug disgrace would 
soon be a thing of the past; 

Turkey received a great deal of 
congratulation for its ratification of all 
three opium conventions and for the 
energetic measures its Government is 
taking. Delegates from Egypt and the 
United States both declared that their 
countries arc already greatly benefiting 
thereby, . 

A State Factory 

The Turkish representative mentioned 
that a State factory has now been 
set up to make the drugs needed for 
medicine, and it is to be the only factory 
of its kind. He seriously suggested that a 
good solution to the problem would be 
to have one international factory-do 
make the necessary quantity for the 
world. This would eliminate private 
interests and equalise the sacrifices made 
by the various countries in giving up 
their manufacture. His suggestion was 
entirely novel, but that is no reason why 
it .may not .some day bear fruit. 

Persia, as one of the three great 
cultivating countries, has the^ problem 
of what to do with its peasants if it 
destroys its poppy fields. The Govern¬ 
ment declares itself quite ready to take 
steps if it has the cooperation of other 
countries which will reap the benefit. 
Sugar-beet is being grown in Turkey, 
as a substitute, credit being given to 
farmers for cultivating this new crop 
and a factory being set up for- making 
the sugar. 


ONE MORE FINE THING DONE 

Hull University College has done a 
Tine thing. 

It has offered a post to a dispossessed 
university teacher from Germany, in 
order to prove that English academic 
traditions are stilt on the side of liberty 
and' have no prejudices regarding race 
or creed. 

No Englishman will be dispossessed 
by_ this appointment, for it is a special 
one, and will last for a limited period. 
'J"he salary will come from a fund organ- 
. ised by English Jews. .. 

Thus one innocent exile at least will 
, be spared the humiliation of eating the 
bread of charity and will be able to 
make use of his talents. 


■ SCHOOL SLUMS 

It is too often forgotten that the word 
Slum is not solely applicable to the case 
of dwelling houses, ' 

In addition to hundreds of thousands 
of slum dwellings, we have tens of 
thousands of slum workshops and 
factories, and even thousands of what 
are virtually slum schools. 

At a Conference of Head Teachers the 
other day the president denounced the 
continued existence of slum schools, 
pointing out that we still possess a 
dreadful estate of 1422 schools that are 
insanitary, injurious to health, or totally 
unfit for schooling. 

; The truth about building is that, while 
we have an army of unemployed builders, 
the building trade is not nearly big 
enough to do its work. 

About 340,000 motoring offences came 
before the courts last year, the fines 
amounting to nearly 1^240,000. 


The Chocolate 
Train 

Frys of Bristol Have a 
Great Idea 

Every little helps to bring nearer a 
new and golden age of prosperity. 

That is why we welcome the latest 
Fry enterprise in sending a Show Train 
from Bristol laden with all things nice, 
sumptuous boxes of chocolate creams, 
bonbons, caramels, and nut milk choco¬ 
late, on a 2000-mile tour. . 

On the day this blue-and-gold train' 
set out on its long journey of 14 weeks 
many people wbnt to Somerdale to see 
over the three coaches, which are 
beautifully decorated and lighted with 
about 80 lamps. The travelling show¬ 
room travels from town to town attached 
to other trains, and our four great 
railways are doing everything possible 
to make the tour of the North, South,, 
East, and West a success. 

New Attractions 

From one to four days will be spent 
at over.' 40 of the smaller towns of 
England where the firm has . no 
permanent show-rooms. Thus those 
friends of every boy and girl, the sellers 
of toffee and chocolate, will have a 
chance of visiting the travelling ware¬ 
house and choosing new attractions for 
their windows. In.the Show Train are 
many Christmas wares, for May, and not 
December, is the busy month at Somer¬ 
dale when eyery factory hand is hard 
at work with Christmas preparations. 

Only those of us who have been over 
a factory realise how much labour there 
is in making the chocolates so lavishly 
displayed in our sweetshops. 

Although the many-handed Robot is' 
much in evidence at the Somerdale 
factory, more than 3000 human workers 
arc employed. Some of them look after 
the mixers, in which the cocoa flour 
is ground and refined by great granite 
rollers running in a granite bed. The 
finest grades are ground for as long as 
48 hours before the quality is considered 
good enough. Some of the final mixing 
and refining is done in machines which 
are called conches. 

Making Nut Chocolate 

It is interesting to see nut chocolate 
being made. One comes upon hundreds 
of pounds of nuts heaped up like stones 
for mending a road. These are poured 
into vats of what looks more like squelch¬ 
ing mud than melted chocolate. How 
the centres get into chocolate creams is 
the most fascinating, process to watch, 
and the quickness and skill of the workers 
are amazing. 

. Cleanliness and healthiness are the 
chief impressions one is given by a visit 
to this factory, which’ is set in the midst 
of beautiful fields and hills. To prevent 
the surrounding views being spoiled 
Frys have bought a hundred acres of land. 

MAN BEING MASTERED BY 
THE THINGS HE MAKES 

The whole world is moving toward 
orderly control of economic, industrial, 
and financial power. The creation of 
the Bank for International Settlements, 
the Exchange Equalisation Fund, the 
new Transport . Bill, the rationalisation 
of coal and iron and steel industries are 
clear evidences of a new and far-reaching 
tendency. Whether wa like it or not, it 
is going that way fast—not so much 
from the drive of any thought-out 
philosophy but by aii instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The world.is shrinking, and until the 
world realises that it is an economic 
unit peace and prosperity cannot be 
achieved. One. of the greatest problems 
the world has to solve when world 
sanity is restored is the placing of the 
machine in proper relationship to hu¬ 
manity. At present it is rapidly assum¬ 
ing the mastery of man, and tending 
permanently to oust human labour. . 

. Mr F. C Clegg, President Bank Officers Guild 


Dirty hands 
bring home the 
danger! 

Every grain of dust on your children’s hands holds a 
germ of danger — a serious threat to health. When 
children touch food with dirty, dusty hands they carry 
germs where they can do most harm. The Lifebuoy 
health habit — regular washing with antiseptic Lifebuoy 
lather — chases away the bogey of infection! It makes 
germs ■ harmless. It lifts the shadow of illness from 
happy playtime. And the children like the 


friendly, clean-smelling Lifebuoy. That’s One 
reason why it’s such a popular habit. 



SOAP for HEALTH 


L €35-201-58 A LEKJSR PRODUCT 


A LL applications for advertise- 
ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, The Children's News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
Lpndon„E.C.4, 
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THE FLYING BANDIT 


* CHAPTER 27 - 

, ; Ugly. Hours 

** T BELIEVE he means’to leave us here,’’ 
^ said Tim! ■ " I’ni sure of itj-Jock;” 
he added harshly. ‘ 

Jock glanced quickly at the other. 
Tim's facei he saw, was white and pinched, 
and there"was a'look in his eyes which Jock 
did not like at all. Tim, bold a^ a lion in a 
fight and quick as a. hash in any: tight'place, 
was not the sort to stand suspense. 

: It was now three hours and more 'since 
they had found themselyes prisoners in the 
dene hole, ’ and those hours had dragged 
out till they felt^like, three weeks. Jock 
had never , known time ga so‘slowly^ He 
had done his best to keep Tim from brooding, 
he ‘ had T talked, told stories, encouraged 
him every way he could,-but Tim had hardly 
answered. * He jwas not' feeling any too 
good hi.|iaself,V for he knew' well libw slim 
their ;chanccs were. -. Finch^ would have 
been looking for a quarry, hot'a'small hole 
in the ground, add .when .he failkl to find it 
would have gone off to the sea cave, 

. “ The old brute’s going To leave us here 
to starve,” Tiin went .'on passionately. 
T You'd only to look at his face to know 
the kind,he is.” : ^ ^ • 

Jock felt it, time to speak. . - - . . 

• . “ I didn’t; thihk'you were a fiink, Tim,” 
he.said deliberately. '/ • 

. Tini sprang lip! . His eyes were blazing. 
** A fiink ! ' What do you mean ? ” he cried. 

Just exactly .'what I said,” ' replied 
Jock stolidly, . '/ You’ve done nothing but 
grouse ever since we’vd been stuck here.” 

- You’re crazy, f I’ve hardly said a word.” 
: ^ -.1 No, but ypu’ve sat there like a bump 
on a Tog, with a‘ face as long as a fork.’ If 
that isn't grousing; what is ? But perhaps 
you thought I was enjoying it so.much that 
aTittle gloom would do me good.’’ 

■ The anger went out of Tim's face, and for 
several moments he stood quite still, gazing 
at Jock. V At last he spoke. ‘ r 

> ”,Ypu're . right, ' Jock,’’ he said . very 
quietly. . ” I am a funk, only I didn’f khow 
it till now. I’m glad you told,me.” ’ 

0 f Jock, .too, stood up, And I’m a funk, 
too, bid map.' I donT mind telling yoVl'm 
scared stiff.” ' 


. ” You’re right;” said- Tim in a harsh 
whisper. •” There’s ’ someone up there. 
Let’s shout.” . , . ; 

” Wait one'mornent, Tim, If it's Eye¬ 
brows we don’t want,to seem too keen.” . 

” But it might be Finch,” Tim’s voice 
cracked a little. ” And—and he. might 
miss us.”’ • 

” All right. Shout if you want to.” 

Tim let out an echoing yell. .” Finch— 
Finch, we’reTiere !” • 

. “ It isn't Finch,” came a deep voice, and 
they saw a big head appear over the edge of 
the pit. 

■ “It’s Red ! ” gasped Tim. 

. .“.So that's where you are,” Red's voice 
was suddenly, grim. “You, too, Jock ? ” ^ 
“ Yes, . I'm here. Red,” Jock answered. 
“ We got down by the rope -ladder hours 
ago,' but’'sdnieo'ne pulled-it up. 1 expect 
'it was the .farmer.”, , ' 

The dog !.” rumbled from Red’s throat. 
It was a Terrifying' sound. “ And-he'd do 
the same to me if he had. a chance. Can 
you chaps scramble up if I drop theTadder ?’’ 

“: Just try us,” replied’Jock, and down 
came the ladder.' ' - : 

V You first,. Tim,” said Jock, and Tim 
knew it was no use arguing," Up he went,: 
and'as* scion as he was'at'the .Top Jock 
followed. Red stretched out a great hand 
aiid pulled him over the edge. ' l i 

. .“ So this was Grimball's work ?’! Red 
asked. . ' ^ . ! 

“We call him Eyebrows,” said Jock. , 
“ You' can call him ‘ mud ' in future, ’ ■ 
Red answered in an ominous voice, and 
there was a glow in,.his very blue eyes which 
bodkl.ill for the farmer. “ Where's your' 
friend Finch ?” he asked. 

“Haven’t a notion,” said Jock. “We 
got caught in a; storm and had to make a 
forced landing a couple of . miles away, so' 
Tim and I, came on afoot.” .• . ' i 

And;^ you found the "pit ! That was 
smart'of you.” ; . " 

“■ If was pure luck,” . Jock told him. 1 
“ Then you have' the, necklace,” said: 
Red. But Jock, shook his‘head.. ; 

“ No, we haven’t got Tt. Tim and f 
opened every package.” ' ; 


CHAPTER 23 
What Red Told ; 


“ All the packages,” repeated Red ; “ the 
^ case painted black ? ” 

“Yes, I noticed that,one specially. It 
was full of packets of plug tobacco and we 
pulled them all out. There was nothing 
else in it.” ' 

It was characteristic of Red that he did 
not doubt Jock’s word for a moment. 

“ I was afraid I should be,too late,” he 
said, with a sort of grim quiet. . 

“ Who was it—Mark ? ” Jock asked. 

Red's face hardened,' and a curious 
glitter showed in his blue eyes. , , T 

“ Mark and Jasper between them,” he 

answered. * ' ■ . 

■ Tim cut in. “ But you had Mark \yith you.| 
How did you come to. let him get away. ? ”• . 
U' '“-Trdidn’t, blit I , was fool enough to let; 
him out of my sight for a while.' I know; 
exactly what happened.' He ^wiied' Jasper' 
and Jasper did the steal.” He paused; then 
went pn : “ The . two are brothers. Their 
name is Lovell, and they.are gipsies. Years; 
ago they did me a favour and I was grateful.* 
I've done a good deal for them since, but' 
this—this is the finish.” 

Let’s get it cl ear, ”. said, J ock., Y oii 
mean that Jasper came all the ;way over 
from Wales, got the emeralds and has gone 

back with them ? ” • ' ' ; . 

“ I don’t know where he has gone, but; 
probably back to Wales. Anyhow,,he’s got; 
the stones. I’m as sure of that as if I'd: 
watched^him takeTliem.” 

“ I’d hardly ■ have thought there was' 
time,” said Jock thoughtfully. 

, . “ Plenty. / It’s only about 250 miles. ~ If 
he. got the wire yesterday, he' could easily; 
do the jpurney in eight hours with the big! 
six cylinder whichj was at Garve., He pro¬ 
bably got here at dawn, took the emeralds 
and was away.'again by’six.” ; ’ ■ . ; 

,“ And you' think he’s , gone , back to 
Wales ? ” asked Jock. . , ' . - ' 

“ Yes,: and tell, you why. Jasper’s 
never been abroad, and he can’t talk any 
language but his own. - So l don’t think lie’s 
gone to Holland; In;any case, he’d leave the; 
selling of the. s.tones to Mark, arid: until lie; 
can get into touch with Mark he’ll hide them' 
in his Own country.”. , . . < ^ • i 

“.Mark’s probably with him by now,” put 
in Tini.’ * '; ' : . ' ' . ' “ ; ; 

A grim'smile crossed Red’s face. 


A^ look of intense surprise came upon 
Tim*sface. 

You’re scared, Jock ! I don’t believe it.” 

Jock grinned. ' “ You'd believe it all 
right if you could see inside me, I believe 
the same as you—that this farmer chap 
pulled up the ladder and that the odds are 
he has told Finch that we’re not here, or 
have gone away. I don’t quite think he 
means leave us altogether, but I do 
believe* he will keep us here until he can 
clear his stuff away or until he (thinks we're 
so nearly starved that he can do as he likes 
with us.” 

; Tim’s hot temper flashed up again. “You 
mean, make us swear we won’t tell ? ” 

. “ That's just what I do mean,” replied 
Jock soberly.. 

. “ I'll see him somewhere else first,” 
cried Tim. - 

don't know,” said Jock slowly. 
“.When you get really thirsty you’ll do a 
lot for a drink.” 

“ Have you ever been really thirsty ? ” 

. “ Yes, once. Dad and I were flying in 
Persia and wo niade a forced landing in the 
desert, Wc had to walk twenty miles to 
the nearest water and tlie sand was so hot 
it burnt even through the soles of our 
boots.” ~ 

“ I’ve never known,anything like that,” 
said Tim. He paused. “But it’s all 
right, Jock. I’m not going to grouse any 
more.” He kept his word and the two sat 
on packing-cases at the bottom of the great 
pit and talked in low voices.’ They got to 
know one another very well during those 
ugly hours. 

Up above the shadows shifted and 
gradually the,daylight began.to fade, - By 
this time both boys were beginning to get 
dreadfully thirsty. They were hungry, too, 
but that they hardly felt. Neither had had 
anything to eat or drink since that early, 
breakfast in the police cell, and they had 
done some hard work opening those cases.. 

“ There's whisky, in. the kegs,” said 
Tim at last, but Jock shook his head. 

. “ That won’t help us. It would make us 
more thirsty. Dad told me .that long ago.” 

; “ Then I hope old Eyebrows is going to 
haul us out before night,” remarked Tim, 
trying to smile but mMdng rather a poor 
job of it. 

; Suddenly Jock stiffened, “I think he’s 
coming now,'‘ he said softly; and Tim 
leaped to his feet, 

“ Steady 1 ” said Jock, but inwardly he 
was as tense as Tim. 


JACKO Teases the Parrots 


day Father Jacko gave Jacko 
' enough money to ' take him and 
his friend Clarence to the Zoo. 

“ Mayn't I go, too ? ” asked Baby. 
“ Please let me.” 

“Very well,” said Lather Jacko, 
patting his head. “ You may if you like.” 


When Baby had had his ride they, 
wandered romid to the place where the 
gay parrots perch oh poles. 

We'll have a spree with , these- old 
birds, Jacko,” said Clarence. “Come 
on ; they’re‘all chained.” 

: So the naughty boys began pulling 



“ He’s pulling my hair ! ” cried Jacko 


“ Bother it all ! ” grumbled Jacko, 
“ Clarence andT would enjoy it better; 
without him I ’' , 

“ Don't be so selfush,” Father Jacko 
said., “ You let,Baby go ; and, what's; 
more, take care of him.” 

“Come on, silly kid, then,”; Jacko 
answered disagreeably^ and off they all 
three, went. 

“I know,”, said Jacko, as they 
wandered about the grounds; “ we’lT 
give Baby an elephant, ride ,while we; 
watch. He'll probably make a fuss 
and be afraid when the cl^ephant begins 
to walk.” ' '' 

But Baby thoroughly enjoyed himself. 
He climbed a ladder and sat on the seat, 
squeezed himself among the other child¬ 
ren, and squealed for joy. 


some of the long tail feathers and 
jumping quickly away. 

Suddenly a big parrot pulled Jacko's 
cap off his head and threw it on the 
ground. * Jacko stooped to pick it up; 
and felt a claw clutch at his hair. ' 

'' Ow ! ” cried Jacko. " He’s pulling 
my hair 1 ” . 

“ 6w I ” shrieked Clarence. “ This 
chap's got hold of my finger I ” 

, At last with difficulty they wrenched 
themselves free and took to their heels 
down the^path,, . . . 

Who's afraid now ? ” asked Baby. 

Don't he absurd !" said Jacko, who 
had now recovered. ,“ I jusUthought it 
was time to be hurrying home.” 

But Baby stuffed his fists into his 
mouth to keep from laughing too loud. 


“ No, Tim. Mark is not with him. Mark, 
is up' North - and he’ll' stay there for the 
present.” He gave Tim a sharp glance. 

“ You’re not looking too good, son. Both 
of you must be about starved. My car's 
handy and there’s food in it. Never mind the 
emeralds. Come and feed.” 

“If you said come and drink it would be 
more to the point,” said Jock, with a grin. 

Red had parked his car in a field behind 
a high hedge where no one could see it 
from the road. He fetched out coffee, 
sandwiches of tongue and ham, and choco¬ 
late, and Tim and Jock had never enjoyed 
a nieal more than this supper, which they 
ate sitting on the running-board of the car. 
The colour canie b'ack into Tim’s face, and 
Jock too revived. Jock finished his mug of 
coffee and laid it down. . . . . . • T 

“ What puzzles me is what’s become of 
Finch Hanley,” he said. ' “ Did you see The 
plane,;. Red ? Tt was on the hill over there, 
not far fromdhe road.’’ 1 * < : . . ; - ; ; 

Red shook.his head... It ,may be up at 
the back of tile wood,” he said. ' , 

*' “ I’ll go and see,” said Jock. * ... 

“ Keep under cover, ’’said Red. 

“’All right,” Jock said, and went. 

But there was no sign of Finch or. of the 
plane, and Red’s Dexter, too, had been 
^ken away. He went back, but had hardly 
reached the car when the faint drone of an 
aeroplane engine was heard,from thie South. 

; He’s, coming, now,” said Red, as he got 
up quickly and filing the lunch basket back 
into the tonneau'.- “ And I’m going.” . 

“ To Wales ?. ” Jbck asked. . 

“ Maybe,” said Red. . “ But you will ?” 
“Tf Finch will take us. We’ll have to tell 
him, Red.” . ' 

“ Tell him; all you. like, ’', Red answered. 
Only don’t let him chase me. That would 
be waste of time.” He got into the car and 
started the engine. “ Catch Jasper if yon 
can,” ,were his last words. “ You may. get to 
Wales ahead of me, but it’s I who will have 
him; . Good-bye.” ; He turned the car 
thVough the gate into the lane and changing 
up went quicldy Off toward the main road.- • 
“Don’t watch him,”, said Jock. We 
don't Vant to know which way he goes.” 

Tim gfinried and turned his‘back. > 

.“ After that supper I’m all for Red,” he 
observed.. “ Now for Finch.” ■ '• • - 

.“,Yes, but lefme do the talking,” Jock 
asked, and again Tim agreed. . ' 

By the time the two reached the top of 
the wood the plane was down and the 
boys saw that Finch had two men with him. 
At sight of Jock and Tim, Finch swung out 
and ran towards them. : 

; .“ You young lunatics I " he cried. \Vliere 
have you been ? ” . “ 

.“ In the wood the whole time,” replied 
Jock; “ It’s your fault you didn’t find us.” 

“ Find you 1 I searched the whole wood 
for hours and finall}^ went off to Colcliester 
for .help. ’ Here, I’ll introduce you—Flying- 
Officer Eyre and this is Aircraftman Mason.” 

!' Sorry we've given 'you Ml this trouble, 
sir,'.' said Jock to Eyre, who was-a firm- 
lipped young man of about 25. ..“ Fact is, 
we were down a pit, searching for these 
emeralds.” . .. . 

“ Did you get them ? ” demanded Eyre. 

“ No we didn’t get the emeralds, but we 
found a lot of tbbacco and.liquor.” 

“ Smuggled ? ” exclaimed Eyre. 

; “ Yes,” said Jock. “ Like to see it.” 

Rather.!” cried Eyre. “ Come, Mason.” 
They all went to the dene hole, and Eyre 
and Mason shinned down the ladder. They 
were both as keen as mustard, 

. Finch eyed Jock; “ What's the game ? ” 
he demanded suspiciously. 

Jock took him by the arm and drew him 
back a little, . ^ • 

“ The game is to get those chaps out of 
earshot so that Tim and I can tell you what 
really did happen. Here’s the lay out.” 

Though it was nearly dark, Jock could 
see Finch’s eyes widen as he spun the yarn. 

“ Hang it! " Finch growled. P Yon two 
do scoop all the fun.” ’ . 

“It wasn’t much fun waiting down there, 
Finch. We didn’t know if we should ever 
get out,” 

“ No, that was pretty tough. So Jasper’s 
got away with tliQ loot., ; What happens 
now ? Where do wc go from here ?' ” , 

“ Wales,” said Jock firmly. /“.Right off.” 
Finch shook his head. “ If you think I’m 
going to start on a 250-milc, night flight 
without any supper or rest you’ve got 
another guess coming. I'll take you to 
Colchester where we’ll fill up and sleep and 
start at dawn. Now what about it ? ” 

Jock frowned, “I hate wasting time, but 
I subpose you know best.” 

“There's something else you might like 
to know,'' remarked Tim. “Two chaps 
have just come into the wood and I’m 
willing to wager that one is old Eyebrows. 
The other's pretty hefty too. "What are we 
going to do about it ? ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Delicious Fruit Pudding, 

’Atora’ is the finest Beef Suet in the world for 
delicious fruit puddings! Sweet, tender, suet crust, 
steeped in the rich'juice of fresh fruit—how appetising, 
nourishing, satisfying! And the pudding is no trouble 
to make, thanks to this good Beef Suet. ‘Atora’ is 
ready-shredded for convenience. Just pour from the 
packet, that’s all. 

. SUET CRUST 

for fresh Fruit Puddings. • 


8 oz. Self - raising Flour, ov 
8oz. Plain Flour and i teaspoon Baking Powder. 
40Z. Shredded ” ATORA.” Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients with the flour, add the 
Shredded " Atora,” and mix, do 7 iot rxCb 
in, add water to mix to a firm paste (about 
a small teacupfnl) and roll out. Sufficient 
for 4 to 6 persons. Steam ij to 2 hours 
on slow fire or small gas jet. 


This inexpensive recipe is taken 
from the “Atora’’ Book of 100 tested 
recipes. Send a postcard for a copy, 
post free from HUGON & Co., Ltd., 
Openshaw, MANCHESTER; 


'Attd 




WIT^ STEWED 
EI^UITS'ij 


15,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an hour 
to poor children from slum homes of East London’s 
Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally to 
The Rev. PERCY INESON. Supt. 

HiAsrr is:jsix> ivxxssxoN, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY. LONDON. E.l. 



POPULAR WIRELESS will help you in 
countless ways, for every aspect of wireless 
is dealt with week .by week in its pages. 
If you have any particular problem write 
to POPULAR WIRELESS. A staff of 
expert contributors is at your service. In 
every issue they will give you particulars of 
the newest and latest developments in the 
world of Radio. This practical paper will 
help you to get the best results from your 
wireless set. 

pOPUI/AR© 


Buy a Copy To-day! 


Did you ever try to 
a Harmonica? 


m. 




play; 






★ It is something really fine, 
but get a good instrument, 
not a cheap toy. 


Ss'”" HOHNER’SsBEST 

Tutor and ---- 

List of Music 
specially 
■ arranged 
for the 
Harmonica, 


You can get them at 1 / 3 ^ 2 /-, 2 / 6 ^ etc. 

It is extremely easy to learn to play. 

HOHNER HARMONICA GUILD, 

21, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


She Plays far 

MORCOVE! 


She’s one of the best forwards in the 
First Hockey Team—and proud of 
it! Who wouldn’t be—at Mofeove ? 
Schoolgirls the world over know all 
about this very famous school and 
count themselves bosom friends of 
Betty Bartpn and her chums of the 
Fourth Form. 

The exciting adventures of these 
most cheery schoolgirls are re¬ 
corded every week in the SCHOOL¬ 
GIRLS’ OWN. 

And what adventures ! Thrilling, 
amusing and romantic exploits 
which will hold you enthralled for 
many a happy hour. 

If you aren’t already acquainted 
with the SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN you 
have a very special treat in store. 
And after you’ve read your first copy 
there isn’t very much doubt that 
you’ll become one of Betty Barton’s 
faithful friends. 



At all Newsagents 


2d. 
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:The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for US'a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine,* will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Sharing Half-a-Crown 
^ MAN divided half-a-crown 
•among a number of boys, 
giving one of them a farthing less 
than each of the others. How 
. many boys were there ? 

. Answer next week 

A Hint to Swimmers 
JT is great fun to go swimming 
from a boat, either on the 
river or at sea. But when your 
swim is over do remember that 
there is a right and a wrong way 
of climbing back into the boat. 
Do not attempt to clamber over 
the side ; the chances are that if 
you dp you will capsize it. The 
proper way to enter a boat from 
the water is over the stern. 

Two Kings 

'J'HE postal authorities of Bar¬ 
bados issued a very in¬ 
teresting postage stamp in 1927 
to commemorate the tercentenary 



of the settlement of the island. 
The stamp shows Charles the 
First, who was king in 1627 , and 
our present king. 

Next Week in the Countryside 
'J'HE songs of the whinchat and 
wood warbler cease, and the 
note of the cuckoo is last heard. 
Second broads of house-sparrows 
are hatched. Wasps begin to 
abound. Among the plants now 
coming into blossom are bulrush, 
privet, yellow and white water- 
lilies, blackberry, meadowsweet, 
agrimony, lime, and field scabious. 
Cherries are ripe. 

Beheaded 

gEliEAD a beast, and you will find 
A larger beast is left behind. 
This is wonderful, you’ll say; 

' A greater wonder I’ll display. 

• Behead this larger beast, and then, 
Instead of one, you’ll find I’m ten. 

Answer next week 


Id On Parle Fran^ais 



La planche Le carlin .La iourcho 
plank png pitch-fork 

Care ! la planche n’est pas solide! 
Le carlin est toujours i la mode. 
Cette fourche n’a qiie deux dents. 



Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the morning the planet Saturn 
is in.the South-East. In the even¬ 
ing Jupiter and 
Mars are in the 
South - West; 

Venus and 
Mercury are in 
the North- 
West. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen' looking South at 
9 p.m. on Wednesday, June 28. 

Railway Facts 

'J'HE longest British railway 
tunnel is the Severn Tunnel, 
4 miles 24 yards long ; the largest 
railway station is Waterloo (Lon¬ 
don) ; the longest station plat¬ 
form is at Manchester (Victoria 
Exchange); and the largest signal 
box is at Glasgow (St Enoch). 

Queer Kinds of Honey 
jN some islands of the Indian 
Ocean visitors are surprised 
when they ’see the honey.. This 
is not yellow, but the brightest 
shade of green. 

The honey is secured from the 
nests of wild bees which swarm 
everywhere, and it has a curious 
taste which is not liked by every¬ 
one.* Spain also has a green 
honey which comes from Cata¬ 
lonia, where lime trees • abound. 
On the slopes of the' Pyrenees a 


special kind of honey is produced 
by bees which the natives keep. 
This honey conies from various 
kinds of heather and it is so dark 
as to be almost black. In some 
parts of France a honey that is 
almost pure white is produced. 
This commands a higher, price 
than any other kind and is of a 
very delicate flavour, - 

Undimmed Lights 

jN the town of Medicine Hat, 
Canada, the street^ lights are 
left tiurning all day.^ This. is' 
because the town’s supply comes 
.from a natural underground gusher 
and it is cheaper to let it burn than 
to make 'arrangements To have it 
turned on and off. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Lead Pencils 

The smallest number, which 
contains 6, 7 , and 8 exactly is 
6 X 7 X 8, or 336 . He must have 
had some multiple of 336 which, 
with 3 added, makes a multiple 
of 9 . The least number of pencils 
is therefore 2 x 336 , plus . 3 , or 675 . 

What Bird Is This P Fieldfare 
The Broken Clock Double Acrostic 
T o n g S 



R e t o r. 
A n c h 0 
F i I 

P a c 

I n s e c 


Comp asse S 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'pHERE are 49 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated^ by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across, 1, Narrow way between two mountains. 5. 
In a higher place. ' 9. Forfeiture, 13. Interjection expressive of 
sorrow. 15, Single. 16, A pole. 17. Not well. 18. One Who thinks 
much of himself, 21, A tiny hillock of sand. 22. Negative. 23. 
Heavenly body. ,24. Ingenuous. . 23, Early English.* 27. A score. 
30. Archaic term for named. 32. To trouble. "33. Service. ' 35. An 
outfit. 36. Poplars. 38, To free from danger. 41. Made for entrance 
and exit. 42. Father. 43. Large drying stovC'. ‘ 

Reading Down. 1, Decorates. 2. Permit. 3, Salt. 4. 5outh 
Carolina.* 6. A clown. 7. Ontario.* 8. Blood vessel, Behold. 
10. Not in. 11. Precipitous. 12. Broad surfaces. T4, Vessel used 
for heating water. 16. Stabs. 19. Merry. 20. To speak. 23, A 
bird of the marshlands. 25. Sharp, sudden stroke. 28. Where the 
Sun rises. 29. Roman copper coin. 31. Case for small articlesV 33. 
United States of America.* 34. Before. 36. Automobile Association.* 
37, New paragraph.* 39, Eduardus Rex.* 40, Electric light* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

. Too True 

'PEACiiER : What is a rabbit.? 

Small Boy: A little animal 
that'grows the fur other creatures 
get credit for when it’s made into 
a coat ‘ ' ■ ■ 

Fast and Slow 

JTather : Always remember, my 
boy, to think before you 
speak. , , 

Son: But when I do that, 
Father, the others have changed 
the subject 

The Needle’s Ey 3 



JsJow, everyone was happy—Jill 
the needle gave a shriek. 

Her friends were quite ^alarmed, 
and at first they could not speak. 
‘‘ Oh, needle, what’s “the matter ? ” 
they both at last did cry. 

The needle squeaked in:anguish: 
There’s something in my eye ! 

So Easy 

gHE was introduced to Professor 
Word Wizard, • the famous 
dictionary man. ^ 

“ Oh, do tell me, Professor, how 
you. compile your wonderful dic¬ 
tionary ? ” she asked. 

** Well, my dear young lady, ” 
he replied, “ it’s very much like 
having a quarrel: one, word leads 
to another.” 

A Goo 1 Job 

Qld Lawful the solicitor was 
always telling his office boy 
not to do this but to do that, or 
to do something else in a different 
way. 

“ How much do you get at your 
job ? ” the boy was asked by a 
friend. 

.“Oh, £250 a year,” was the 
reply. “ I get a pound a week in 
cash and the rest in legal advice.” 

Drop a Line 

YOUNG dandy fell overboard 
during a cruise: 

“ Help ! ” he shouted. “ Drop 
me a line, someone.’’ 

. “ Certainly,” called an elderly 
man. “ And you’ll. write to me 
sometimes, won’t you ? ” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 






The Flower-Show Prize 


T here was to be a flower- 
show in the village, and 
Rhoda and Joy were very 
excited because Mummy had 
said they could go in for one 
of the prizes. 

It was a prize for a bunch 
of wild flowers to be gathered 
by a boy or girl under nine 
years old. They had to be 
bunches of one kind of flowers, 
chosen and arranged by the 
children themselves. Rhoda 
and Joy chattered a great 
deal.about it, 

'‘ I shall get wild roses for 
mine,” said Joy ; ” there are 
some lovely ones coming out 
on the little bush at the end 
of the field.” 

” No, yoii can’t,” said 
Rhoda, ” I am going to have 
wild 'roses, and I’ve bagged 
that bush.” 


“But I thought of it first,” 
protested Joy. 

“ No, you didn’t! I had 
thought of it already; and any- 



Thoy carried them to the tent 


way I’m the eldest so I have 
first choice,” Rhoda declared. 

In the end poor Joy had to 
give up the idea of wild roses 
and tried to think of sonic 
other flowers for her b^mch. 


“ What shall I have, 
Mummy ? ” she wailed. 

“ Well, darling, there are 
lots of other things,” said her 
mother ; “ I’m sure you can 
think of something else.” 

So Joy decided to get a big 
bunch of golden kingcups 
which were growing down by 
the stream; but she still 
sighed and said, “ I know 
Rhoda will get the prize : those 
are such lovely pink roses.” 

All that week there was 
plenty of sun, so the roses 
came out fast, and Rhoda 
clapped her hands excitedly. 

When the day of the flower- 
show came the two little girls 
were up early and went out to 
gather, their flowers. .They 
put their bunches in jars of 
water and carried them care¬ 
fully to the tent. Joy couldn’t 


help envying Rhoda’s bunch 
of big wide-open roses ; and 
Rhoda was sure she would get 
the prize. 

But when they all went to 
the show in the afternoon 
they saw that it was Joy’s 
jar of kingcups that had the 
prize ticket'on it! 

“ But where are mine ? ” 
cried Rhoda sadly. And really 
she hardly recognised her 
bunch, for in the heat of the 
tent all the rose petals had 
fallen and there was practi¬ 
cally nothing left but leaves. 

“ I’m afraid they had fallen 
before the judges saw-them,” 
said Mummy, 

“ Well, wc can share my 
prize, Rhoda,”-said Joy. 

And Rhoda squeezed her 
little' sister’s hand to say 
Thank you. 


Do YouEverWish 

that you could share your 
HOLIDAY JOYS with ■ 

. ■ others less • fortunate than - 
you? 

ie YOU CAN HELP ★ 

to provide healing sunshine . 
and sea-air for many patients 
front the great East End 
Children’s- • Hospital by 
helping 

THE LITTLE 
FOLKS H€)ME 

BEXIIILL' 

(where sick and injured little children get well). 

Contributions received in response to your 
Editor’s appeal since 13 th May, 1933- 


- 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

B. 

a. 

Daphne & Paulino 




Miss B, Balter ... 


5 

0 

Whitby . 


4 0 

Thoma.s Moss ...... 


2 

0 

F. Walton ;. 


10 

0 

Irene Noyes .; 


4 

0 

Ronald Phencck ... 


1 

0 

S. llalliday . 


10 

0 

Ruth Phillips ... 


8 

0 

Muriel Down . 

1 

0 

0 

Kathleen Bush ... 


10 

0 

Peggy Barrett ... 


2 

0 

Aniiio McClelland 


5 

0 

Mrs. Cottcrell ... 


3 

6 

Beryl Alcorn & 




N. Moon .. 


4 

0 

Daphne Burnard... 

13 

10 

0 

Joyce Goodliffo ... 

1 

1810 

Beryl Blliott . 


5 

0. 

Miss M. Sibley ... 


4 

0 

Brenda Ilordcr ... 


2 

6 

Anonymous . 


1 

0 

Betty Watson. 


5 

0 

Peggy Newton ... 


5 

0 

S. Mcaktn . 


2 

6 

Miss A. E. Little- 




Mrs. Whitcley .... 


2 

0 

wood . 

5 

0 

0 

TOTAL received 

to 7th June, 1933 : £207 

lOs. 51 


Please send your contribution now to— 

THE SUNSHINE LADY, 

THE QUEEN^S HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN, 

HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, E.2, 

or ^ 

Write to her for a collecting boXe 


**Good! St*sMqson^si 
and Teeiota! 2*00/ ” 



Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRSAE. SAMPLE 

OF 

oS Hepbs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non-intoxicat'ns). 


COUPON 


NEWBALIi & MASON, LTD,, NOTTINQ- I 
HAM.—'Please send sullicient Mason’s ; 
Extrac!: of Herbs and Yeast for making one j 
gallon of the finest beverage in the world. | 
4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of : 
nearest retailer will be sent with each sample, j 


Name.. 


Address 
{in liloch 
LetUfs) „ 


C.N. 


The Children’s Newspaper U printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flcotway Ilouso, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Oflices: The Flectway House. Ib 
is registered as a newspaper for transmis.sion by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 'i.'i, 1929, at tho Po.st Ollice, Itoston, filass. Subscription Hates everywhere; 11s a year; 5 s Cd for six months. 
It c.in also be obtained (with My Magazine) from.thc Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Mcs.srs Gordon CiOtch, Ltd.: and for Soiitii Africa ; Central News Agency, Ltd. June 24,19B3. »S.8. . ‘ • • • ' ' • 



























































































